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PREFACE 


Ir is just thirty years since I began to write the first 
edition of this little book, my literary first-born. The 
child has prospered, but the time has come when it should 
discard some of its outfit, which is out of date, and be 
suitably prepared for a new career. I was unable to 
undertake the work entailed by such a change, but for- 
tunately I found a pupil, Mrs. Robert New, possessing 
the requisite knowledge and able to give the time necessary 
for the radical revision which was required. With the 
exception of a few paragraphs in the last chapter, the 
changes in this edition, which amount to rewriting half 
the book, are her work. In that chapter, however, I 
could not resist the temptation of putting on paper, at 
least in outline, the impressions made on me by the last 
thirty years of textual criticism, and of indicating the 
problems which I think will dominate the immediate 
future. 

Any further editions of the book will be Mrs. New’s 
and not mine, and I may perhaps be allowed to hope that 
she and it may prosper as well and as long as it and J 


have done. 
KIRSOPP LAKE. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE OBJECT AND METHOD OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


One of the most necessary parts of the investigations of 
historians is to criticize the documents on which their 
researches are based, in order to be certain that the text 
which they are using really represents the original writing 
of the author. This criticism is usually known as Textual 
criticism, for the obvious reason that it deals with the text 
as opposed to the subject-matter. It is less commonly 
termed the Lower as opposed to the Higher criticism, which 
deals not with the text as written by the author or editor 
of the document in question, but with the sources and 
methods used by him in making the text. Thus Higher 
criticism approaches the subject at a point higher up the 
stream. of its existence. 

The object of all textual criticism is to recover so far 
as possible the actual words written by the writer. But 
in order to do this properly the critic has to explain how 
each successive deviation from the original came to be 
currently adopted, and frequently he finds the clue 
enabling him to do this in the history of some later 
period, which gives some reason for a textual variation. 
In these researches it soinetimes happens that the dis- 
coveries of the textual critic are of great value to the his- 
torian ; for the corrupt reading of some important docu- 
ment often explains otherwise inexplicable phenomena 
in the history of ideas or the conduct of a controversy. 

The problem, then, which faces the textual critic is to 
remove from 4 numiber of manuscripts of varying date 
the corruptions which have ciept into the text and to 
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assign to each variation its appropriate cause, thus obtain- 
ing in the end the original pure text. 

Let us assume, then, what as a matter of fact is never 
more than approximately the case, that the critic has 
at his disposal all the known mss. of a given work. He 
begins his work knowing nothing about the character 
of the mss., and from them he has to find out and re- 
construct the original text. His work falls into four 
stages, which in practice necessarily pass imperceptibly 
into each other, but which in theory are distinguishable 
and ought not to be confused :— 


I. The study of each manuscript by itself, correcting 
obvious mistakes which are due to slips of the 
pen and cognate reasons, and such readings as 
seem clearly to be corrupt forms of other recorded 
readings. 


II. A comparison of the manuscripts to. which this pro- 
cess has been applied, and their arrangement into 
groups, according to similarities of reading, the 
rule being followed that, speaking generally, 
community of error implies community of origin. 
This process is carried on until all the known 
mss. have been put into groups, each with a pre- 
sumably distinct ancestor or archetype. 


III. These archetypes are then compared, and a pro- 
visional text is constructed out of them, the arche- 
type of the archetypes being arrived at as closely 
as possible. 


IV. This provisional text is finally subjected to the 
process known as conjectural emendation. That 
is, an attempt is made to explain and emend all 
the passages which still seem corrupt. 


These four stages in the work of textual criticism call 
for a little fuller explanation. 


I. The investigation of individual mss. and the detec- 
tion of scribes’ niistakes or alterations demand the know- 
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ledge and application of the laws which obtain in these 
matters. 

The chief point to be remembered is that mistakes and 
corruptions are of two classes :— 

1. Unintentional, due to natural error. 
2. Intentional, due to a desire for improvement. 

1. Unintentional alterations —Many instances of this 
source of error are quite easy to detect and remedy; 
such, for example, are cases where a word or phrase is 
senselessly repeated twice, e.g. in the Latin of the Laudian 
ms. of Acts ii. 4 the scribe has written ‘ et repleti sunt et 
repleti sunt omnes spiritu sancto,’ where the omission of 
the second ‘et repleti sunt’ is an obvious and certain 
correction. 

This is technically called dittography; similar causes 
of error are homoioteleuton—the confusion of words ending 
in similar syllables; this cause often leads to the omis- 
sion of a complete line of the archetype; and if many 
examples of it occur in the same ms., it is sometimes 
possible to deduce from them the length of the lines in 
the archetype; haplography—wyriting a word once when 
it ought to be repeated, e.g. xvpre for kipie, Kdipre ; 
itacism—strictly a tendency to replace other vowels by 
iota, but loosely used of other vowel changes. In later 
Greek mss. almost any vowel seems changeable for any 
other, nor does the same ms. always observe the same 
spelling, e.g. Aéyerar is often spelt Aéyere ; A Av is written 
Onde; at yuvaixes becomes € yivaixas, and so on. 

There are many other technical phrases for similar 
kinds of mistakes, most of which explain themselves. 
The important thing is that they classify to some extent 
the slips of the pen and misspellings of scribes. A slightly 
different form of error is where the scribe seems to have 
preserved the right order of letters, but produced the 
wrong word from them, ¢.g. in Col. ii. 18 we read 4 éwpakey 
éuBatevav, where a possible explanation of an otherwise 
hopeless passage is that an early scribe thus divided up 
atwpaxeveBarevor (altering « to ¢) instead of thus; aiopa 
keveuBarevav, being deceived by the rarity of the word 
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cevepBarevov. It must, of course, be remembered that 
the earliest mss. have no accents or breathings. 

A similar form of mistake is due to misunderstanding 
of contracted words. A possible example of this is the 
curious reading in Matt. xxvii. 16, riva Oé\ere ad réy Sv0 
drodvee bpiv “Inoobv BapaBBav 7 “Incoty x.r.A. The usual 
way of writing "Incodv is , i.e. the first and last letters. 
It is suggested that the origin of the reading is that an 
early scribe was guilty of dittography, and wrote tuw 
for ipiv, but saw his mistake and deleted the second w 
by dots—iv. This was taken for a contracted word by 
some later reader—the more easily because BapaBBav 
seems to be a patronymic. (Such an explanation is, of 
course, double-edged ; the omission of cv can be explained 
equally well as an example of haplography.) 

It is very important to collect the examples of this 
kind of mistake, not simply because their detection is 
a first step towards the purifying of the text, but because 
they are an important clue to the history of the manu- 
script in which they occur. The more senseless the 
mistake, the more important it sometimes is, e.g. in 
Matt. xiii. 54, Cod. Sinaiticus reads eis tiv avrumrarpida 
for «is tiv marpida, where Dr. Rendel Harris has argued 
that this is a clue to the birthplace of the ms., just as 
we might imagine an Oxford scribe of Shakespeare 
writing — 

‘I come to “ Banbury ” Caesar’ for ‘“ bury ”’ Caesar,’ 


and mistakes in spelling, especially if repeated, often give 
a hint as to the pronunciation, and so nationality, of the 
scribe. 

All these forms of mistake and similar ones are fairly 
easy to detect, and their classification is the first thing 
that a critic has to do. Some of them, such ag ditto- 
graphs, are obvious at once, others are only recognized 
when several other mss. have been seen, and a roughly 
provisional text exists dt least in the mind of the critic. 
It must, however; beé renlénibered that great caution is 
téquited in deciding whether a Yeading is certainly corrupt 
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or only possibly so. And the critic has always to be 
ready to revise his judgment. He ought always to be 
suspicious of readings, but far more suspicious of his own 
conclusions. 

2. Intentional alterations—As was said, these are due 
to a desire to improve the text, either because the arche- 
type had an obvious mistake, which the scribe wished to 
emend, or because he wished to simplify a difficulty. It 
is clear that often a scribe made an easier text than the 
original, and therefore one rule of criticism is that when 
two variant readings are obviously connected with one 
another, the more difficult is to be preferred. 

It would be a profitless task to attempt to classify the 
possible causes of intentional alteration. But some of 
those which especially affect the New Testament text are :— 


(a) The influence of translations known to the scribe. 
This is especially the case with bilingual mss.,1 
which are Greek in one column and Latin in 
the next. The texts of the Greek and Latin in 
these cases are almost always accommodated to 
each other, partly in order to have as little 
divergence of reading as possible, partly for the 
mechanical reason of wishing to keep one line 
of Greek equal to one line of Latin. As it must 
have often happened that unilingual mss. were 
made by copying the appropriate column of a 
bilingual ms., it will be seen that the influence of 
translations has always to be remembered. 

(b) A cognate cause is the influence of harmonies,’ or 
even the study of the comparison of the four 
Gospels. This inevitably led to a tendency to 
assimilate the Gospels to one another, and to 
remove discrepancies and contradictions. 


1 There are some critics who believe that the oldest form of 
the Latin version was bilingual, and possibly even interlinear. 
Bilingual mss. are not only Graeco-Latin, there are also examples 
of Graevo-Sahidic and Graeco-Arabic, etc. 

2 7.e. texts in which one continuous narrative is made by 
compilation from the four Gospels. 
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(c) It is probable, though not certain, that dogmatic 
reasons may have caused alterations. It is known 
that Marcion about a.p. 140 ‘ edited’ a New 
Testament to suit his views, and on da priori 
grounds we may say that both orthodox and 
heretics would often have wished to make altera- 
tions. The fact that so few variants can certainly 
be traced to this cause is probably due to the 
vigilance with which the orthodox and heretics 
regarded each other’s efforts in this direction. 


The elimination from the text of all the errors which 
are obviously due to the above-mentioned causes forms 
the first stage of textual criticism ; and since it implies 
at least in practice some degree of knowledge of other ! 
recorded readings, it passes easily into the second stage 
with no perceptible break in actual practice. 

II. At this point the critic has as it were before him 
a number of mss., the text of which has been roughly 
cleansed from its more obvious impurities. A list of 
the various mistakes in each codex lies in front of him. 
Inspection will probably show that it is now possible to 
group the mss. according to their agreement and disagree- 
ment in possessing these mistakes. Now, it is obvious 
that whereas agreement in a correct reading is no criterion 
of similarity of origin, agreement in erroneous readings 
ig a very good criterion. So that by arranging mss. 
according to their commen mistakes, it is possible to form 
a kind of genealogy. That is to say, it is possible to argue 
that Codex A and Codex B are both copies of the same 
Ms., because both have the same mistakes (although each 
has also mistakes peculiar to it), and it is possible to 
reconstruct this original ms., if it be not extant, by putting 
into it all the common mistakes, and leaving out those 
which are peculiar to one alone. By going through this 


1 That is to say, we may find a sentence in some mss. which is 
hopeless nonsense. Its correction is necessarily made simple and 
certain if we know that all other mss. have a reading which is 
good sense, and of which the nonsense is clearly a corruption. 
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process one probably finds the mass of mss. beginning to 
assume some order, and one is able to say as follows :— 
ieCodds A. By Cy D; ae an archetype X. 
2. Codd. E, F, YE 
3. Codd. G, H, 1 a a be ™M, N, represent an arche- 
type Z. 
. we may represent the same by genealogical trees 
thus :-— 


x a Z 


| a 1 Ae Sen a Some ie eS 
AM Mey (Cav E Fr Cops OG! i WON 


it must, however, be observed that it is often impossible 
to group Mss. quite so decisively as this. For we often 
find Miwed variants, and consequently cross grouping. 
That is to say, Mss. were not always copied directly from 
one source ; but, on the contrary, scribes often produced 
an eclectic text, so that the same ms. may sometimes 
represent more than one archetype, and be found some- 
times in one group, sometimes in another. Such a result 
may genealogically be illustrated thus :-— 


| | | 
B Bata. D 


in which A represents a mixture of archetypes X and Y, 
while B and D are unmixed representatives of each 
respectively. In reconstructing, therefore, the archetype 
X the critic would argue that where A and B agree their 
text represents X ; where they differ, if A agrees with 
D, probably B represents X, and the reading of A is due 
to the mixture with archetype Y. If A does not agree 
with D, there are three alternatives: (1) B represents 
X, D represents Y, A represents some peculiar variant 
duc to its own soubor S(D)eX represents X, and B has the 
peculiar error, D still representing Y ; (3) B represents 
X, A represents Y, and D has the peculiar error. Between 
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these three possibilities choice is guided by the considera- 
tion of the general characteristics of the mss. and of their 
archetypes, revealed by the study of other variants in 
them. 

II. At this point the third stage is reached. This is 
the consideration of those numerous cases where in the 
reconstructed archetypes there are two or three variants 
in a reading, which are all possible, and none obviously 
wrong. To some extent the reading in the majority of 
mss. has a claim to be adopted; to some extent it is 
equally clear that the reading in the oldest mss. has a claim. 

But the genealogical process mentioned shows the 
limitations of these presumptions. One ms. now lost 
may have been copied more often than another, and so 
its readings may have obtained in the next generation 
a fallacious majority in their favour; or a very old ms. 
may be represented best by a recent copy, which thus 
represents a generation closer to the archetype than 
other copies made long before. 

Therefore instead of considering merely numbers and 
age in the mss. attesting a reading, we have to consider 
the numbers and ages of the archetypes of groups. 
First we judge what was written in the archetype of a 
group, and then comparing it with others, decide which 
is the right reading. This is done by the consideration 
of two points with regard to each reading :— 

(1) Intrinsic probability. 
(2) Transcriptional probability. 

That is to say, it is necessary first to consider which of 
the two or more variants makes the best sense ; which is 
most in accordance with the general style of the author, 
and so on; which, in short, the author is most likely to 
have written. And secondly, to consider how the scribe 
is likely to have arrived, by the kind of mistakes men- 
tioned above, at any of the various readings. 

This process is not always easy, for sometimes intrinsic 
and transcriptional probability seem to point different 
ways. To some extent the harder reading always has 
transcriptional probability. But there is a point at 
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which a reading is so hard that intrinsic probability is 
decisively against it. In such a case it sometimes is very 
difficult to judge. 

The result, therefore, of the earlier work at this stage 
is to remove variants which, though not obviously wrong, 
like those removed in the first stage, are nevertheless 
shown to be wrong by the test of the two kinds of pro- 
bability. And a further criterion can now be applied. 
It will be possible to say what are the characteristic 
mistakes of each group and its archetype. It will be 
recognized that while Group A frequently interpolates 
it rarely omits, while the contrary is true of Group B. 
The application of this criterion will often decide between 
readings, the evidence for which is otherwise equal. 

And in this way the process is carried on, successive 
layers as it were of corruptions being scraped off and 
explained, and the number of archetypes gradually 
reduced in number and thrown back in age, until it is 
possible to construct a provisional text which represents 
the archetype of all known mss. ‘The construction of 
this archetype would be the completion of the third stage. 
New Testament criticism has not yet reached it, and 
therefore the fourth stage is not yet of any great practical 
importance. 

IV. This consists in conjectural emendation of those 
passages which seem to be corrupt even in the archetype 
of all known mss. It calls for a knowledge of paleo- 
graphy, in order to discover how the scribes’ errors may 
have arisen, and for a certain ingenuity in making up a 
theory as to how a mistake may have crept in. For 
instance, Dr. Hort suggests for the impossible @éA@y ev 
ramewoppoorvyy of Col. ii. 18, Oehoramewoppoavyy, which 
makes sense, is distinctly Pauline, and is a rare (if not 
unknown) word which a scribe might easily misread. 

Such, roughly speaking, is the method of modern 
textual criticism. ‘Three points are worth noting in it :— 

(1) The difference between Biblical and classical textual 
criticism. Jn classical textual cricicism, the archetype 
of all the extant mss. is often obtainable with compara- 
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tively little work, but often is very corrupt. There is 
therefore scope for much conjectural emendation. In 
Biblical textual criticism, on the other hand, it is still 
doubtful what is the archetype of the existing manu- 
scripts. But at least we may be sure that it is an exceed- 
ingly early one, with very few corruptions, and therefore 
the work of conjectural emendation is very light, rarely 
necessary and scarcely ever possible. 

(2) It is impossible to separate the history of the text 
from the general history of the Church. The local 
history of a district, the monasteries of the country, 
local heresies, and certainly local pronunciations and 
dialects with their variations at different times, all act 
on the text, and are influenced by it in turn. The perfect 
textual critic will have to be an expert paleographer 
and the possessor of a complete knowledge of all the 
bypaths of Church history. 

(8) It also follows from this that judgments on a 
difficult question are really valueless unless they are 
made not merely with regard to the probabilities of the 
individual case, but with a distinct grasp of the family 
relations as it were of the mss. concerned, and of their 
characteristics. The object to be aimed at is to find the 
right reading by way of tracing the history of the wrong 
reading through the various ramifications of the ms. 
genealogical tree, until a point is reached at which it 
first appears, and before which it is not found. 

After thus roughly establishing the method which is, 
and ought to be, usually adopted, the next step naturally 
is to ask what is the material to which the student of New 
Testament textual criticism has to apply his method. An 
attempt will be made in the three next chapters to answer 
this question, and in Chapters V and VI to sketch the 
outlines of the attempts which have been made to apply 
this and other methods to the material, commonly called 
the ‘ apparatus criticus.’ But it has been found neither 
possible nor desirable to avoid referring in Chapters H, 
Iii and IV to ideas and terminologies which cannot be 
fully explained until later. 


CHAPTER II 


THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT— 
GREEK MSS. 


THE apparatus criticus is the whole collection of docu- 
ments at the disposal of the critic. 

It consists ultimately entirely of mss., though practi- 
cally a large proportion of them can be used conveniently 
and adequately through printed editions. 

These mss. fall into four groups :— 

(1) Greek mss. 

(2) mss. of versions. 

(8) Lectionaries. 

(4) mss. of other works, practically all of them 
‘ Fathers,’ which quote the New Testament. 

Of course, for ordinary purposes the student of any 
one of these groups takes some standard edition of the 
others as a working text, and verifies it in detail only 
when necessary. : 

A complete knowledge of the whole apparatus is more 
than any one possesses, but a fair working knowledge of 
the chief documents is a necessity for any critic. 

Greek MSS,—These are divided into two classes— 
Uncials and Cursives. 

(1) Uncials.—The exact derivation of this word is un- 
known. But it means that style of writing in which each 
letter is separate, and, roughly speaking, of a ‘ capital ’ 
shape, with some degree of curving. 

(2) Cursives.—Those written in a ‘running hand’ in 
which letters are ligatured together. 


The old theory about these two forms of writing seems 
il 
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to have been that uncials were used in the earliest times, 
and that the cursive hand was adopted in the eighth or 
ninth century. The facts, however, have proved to be 
somewhat more complicated. Cursive writing existed 
at all times, but it was first used for private com- 
munications rather than for literary productions. Then, 
in the ninth century, Theodore the Studite, or some of 
his associates in the monastery of the Studium in Con- 
stantinople, invented a new and extremely beautiful form 
of cursive writing for literary purposes. This appears to 
have been adopted almost at once throughout the Greek 
world, and, although in succeeding centuries some local 
differences can be noticed, it remained dominant through- 
out the Byzantine Empire. Because it remained so 
remarkably constant, it is far more difficult to date accur- 
ately Greek mss. than Latin. All the mss. described as 
“ cursive,’ in books dealing with the New Testament, are 
in this hand. It would perhaps be better if the word 
“cursive ’ were kept for the old private hand, and “ minus- 
cule ’ adopted for the literary cursive. 

It must not be assumed that an uncial is necessarily a 
more valuable witness to the text than a minuscule. Many 
uncials have a late text, while not a few minuscules have 
rare readings which bear witness to types of text other- 
wise lost to us. In short, it is neither the date nor the 
script of a ms. which determines its value for the critic, 
but the textual history of its ancestors. 

Since the time of Mill (1707; see p. 64) the capital 
letters of the Greek, English, and Hebrew alphabets have 
been used to denote the uncial mss., but even so it is now 
impossible to find letters for all. Therefore, since com- 
plete Bibles or even complete New Testaments were not 
common, the recognized though confusing practice has 
been to use the same letter for different mss., provided 
that they are of different parts of the Bible, and, when 
necessary, to distinguish them from each other by the use 
of an ‘inferior’ numeral. For example: E is Codex 
Basileensis of the Gospels; E, Cod. Laudianus of the 
Acts ; E3 Cod. Sangermanensis of the Epistles. Gregory 
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introduced a continuous numeration of all uncial mss. as 
01, 02, 03, etc., whether they contained the complete Bible, 
or only a fragment of a Gospel. But, although this 
system has been adopted to some extent for new fragments, 
it appears that the custom of quoting uncial mss. by 
capital letters is too strong to be broken. 

The minuscule mss. have been listed numerically by 
Gregory, Scrivener, and H. von Soden. Until recently 
no system had been universally accepted and, with about 
three thousand minuscule mss. now known, it was a 
superhuman task to remember the differing notations for 
even the most important of them. But Gregory’s notation 
has now been accepted by almost all modern writers and 
seems likely to be the standard. This system is given in 
his Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
Leipzig, 1908, and is a revision of an earlier list which 
he published in vol. 3 of the eighth edition of Tischen- 
dorf’s Novum Testamentum Graece. (See Appendix A.) 

The following description includes only the most im- 
portant of the New Testament mss. (For a more com- 
plete list see Appendix B). 

N, Codex Sinaiticus, a fourth century ms. now in the 
Public Library in Leningrad. This ms. was found by 
Tischendorf, in 1844, at the monastery of S. Catherine, 
on Mount Sinai. It is a large quarto, written on beauti- 
ful thin vellum, with four columns to a page, and forty- 
eight lines in a column. There are hardly any accents 
or breathings, and very few contractions or abbreviations. 
The ms. contains large fragments of the Old Testament, 
all of the New Testament, Barnabas, and about a quarter 
of Hermas. The Ammonian sections and Eusebian 
canons (see p. 57) were inserted in the margin before it 
left the scriptorium. The New Testament is by two 
hands, the second, who wrote the Prophets in the Old 
Testament, writing only seven leaves, at the end of Mark 
and the beginning of Luke, but he was also the dvopGarns, 
or corrector, of the whole manuscript. It has been 
corrected :— 

(1) Before leaving the scriptorium, by a group of 
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scribes known as 8, the most important of whom was 
the dvoparns, mentioned above. 

(2) By &», at a date not long after the &* group, a few 
corrections were made, especially dealing with the ortho- 
graphy of proper names. 

(8) In Caesarea, some time between the fifth century 
and the seventh, by the Ne group. These correctors, so 
closely resembling each other that there can be no great 
difference in date between them, are responsible for the 
majority of all the corrections in the ms.; they represent 
a real effort to correct the text to a different standard, 
which in Ezra and Esther is stated to have been a ms. of 
Pamphilus in the library of Caesarea. 

(4) About the twelfth century, perhaps after the ms. 
was already on Mount Sinai, some unimportant notes 
were made by N°. 

The text of & is ‘mixed’ (see Chap. V). Thebasis is 
‘Neutral,’ but there are a large number of ‘ Western’ 
and ‘ Alexandrian’ readings. In the Pauline Epistles 
the text of Xe is peculiar, and is probably connected with 
that of H"! (see p. 60). The origin of this great codex 
can best be discussed after the description of B, for the 
two are inextricably involved. 

B, Cod. Vaticanus, a fourth century ms. in the Vatican 
Library in Rome. It appears in the Vatican catalogue 
of 1475, but no one knows how it came to Rome. Like®, 
this ms. isa large quarto. It is written with three columns 
to the page and forty-two lines to a column. The main 
corrections are those of the diopAmrns, and some which 
were probably made in the tenth or eleventh century. 
At this time some one, perhaps the corrector, inked over 
the writing, sometimes altering a word, and sometimes 
omitting to ink a word or phrase which he wished to 
leave out. The New Testament is by two hands, but the 
first wrote only the first few chapters of Matthew. Tis- 
chendorf was wrong in the theory, often quoted, that one 
of these scribes also wrote a part of 8. In the Gospels and 
in Acts B is the purest known example of the Neutral text; 
but in the Epistles there is 4 tlistinctly Western element. 
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Because of the remarkable similarity in text, between 
% and B, it has often been assumed that the two mss. 
must have been copied in the same scriptorium. It has 
therefore become impossible to separate the discussion of 
their origin. The use of a given type of text*was not, 
however, confined to a single city, and while it remains 
true that, with some striking differences, both are excel- 
lent representatives of the text current in Alexandria 
at the time when they were written, this does not prove 
that they might not be copies of an Alexandrian ms. in 
use in some other city. 

B, however, probably was written in Alexandria. No 
cogent argument has been found for any other origin, 
and there are several which point to Egypt. Perhaps 
the most significant is that the order of books in B is the 
same as that found in the Canon of Scripture in Atha- 
nasius’ Mestal Letter, according to the Sahidic versions. 
% may also have been written in Alexandria. The 
‘chief argument in favour of this view is that the text of 
Psalms in & has peculiarities identical with those found 
in the Pistis Sophia, an Egyptian gnostic book. ‘The alter- 
native suggestion is that it was written in Caesarea, where 
it was undoubtedly to be found at some time between 
the fifth century and the seventh, when the group of 
correctors known as X¢ did their work. Lagrange has 
pointed out! that in a number of points & is in agreement 
with the Palestinian topographical tradition, and not 
with the Alexandrian. He also suggests that, since it is 
known that Euzoius had copies made of a number of the 
papyrti in the library at Caesarea, at the end of the fourth 
century, because they were wearing out, this may have 
been the occasion when & was written. 

Attempts have also been made to identify both 8 and 
B with the copies sent by Eusebius to Constantinople. 
Eusebius mentions that he sent to Constantine’s new 
city fifty weparia ey SiupOepais . 2. €Y TOhUTEAOS HOKN- 
pevois tevyeot Tpisod Kal terpacod. The basis of the 


1 Revue Biblique, January 1926, p. 91. 
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argument is that 8 and B are written in four and three 
columns, respectively, and it has been shown that this 
arrangement is what Eusebius was describing above. 
But the de luxe editions of antiquity may often have 
had thisform, and its survival in § and B indicates little 
as to their origin. 

A, Cod. Alexandrinus, a fifth or sixth century ms. in 
the British Museum. Little is known of its history before 
it was given to Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of Charles 1. 
to Turkey, by Cyril Lucar, the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
The tradition is preserved, in notes in Arabic and Greek, 
that it was written by Thecla the Martyr. There is some 
reason for believing that it was taken to Alexandria from 
Mount Athos, by Cyril Lucar. In the Gospels its text is 
predominantly Byzantine, and in Acts Alexandrian, with 
some Western readings throughout, particularly in the 
Gospels. 

C, Cod. Ephraemi, a fifth or sixth century ms. in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. It is known as the ‘ Palimpsest 
of Ephraem Syrus,’ that is to say, it is a ms. which has 
been used twice, once for a copy of the New Testament, 
and later, when the original writing had been rubbed or 
washed off as far as possible, for the writings of Ephraem 
the Syrian. By the use of chemicals the first layer of 
writing has been revived to some extent, but it is always 
a difficult task to read even a good palimpsest. Nothing 
is known of the history of this ms. before it came into the 
possession of Cardinal Ridolfi of Florence, in the sixteenth 
century, and then, through Queen Catherine de Medicis, 
reached Paris. It, like A, has a mixed text. In the 
Gospels it is fundamentally Alexandrian, but has a 
Western element, and has been much influenced by the 
Byzantine recension. In Acts it is a somewhat purer 
specimen of the Alexandrian text. 

D, Cod. Bezae, a Graeco-Latin ms. in Cambridge. It 
was formerly attributed to the sixth century, but Burkitt 
has shown that the fifth is more probable. It contains 
the Gospels and Acts, and once included also the Epistles 
of John and possibly the Apocalypse. In 1562 Theodore 
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Beza, the Genevan Reformer, obtained this ms. from the 
convent of St. Irenaeus at Lyons, and presented it, 
twenty years later, to the University of Cambridge. 
A little earlier it had been used at the Council of Trent 
by Gulielmus Prato, bishop of Clermont. as evidence for 
unique Greek readings. While it was then in Italy a 
number of its variants were given to Robert Btienne 
(Stephanus), who included them in the apparatus to his 
edition of 1550. The importance of this ms. is due to the 
fact that it is the only continuous Greek ms. containing 
any large part of the New Testament in a substantially 
Western text. 

The questions which are raised concerning D apart 
from the general problems of the Western text are :— 

(1) Where was it written ? 

(2) Has the Greek been assimilated to the Latin, or the 
Latin to the Greek 

No positive answer can be given to (1). Lowe and 
Quentin have shown that this codex was in Gaul, not 
only when Beza discovered it in the sixteenth century, 
but also in the ninth century, but it is impossible to trace 
its history further back with any degree of certainty. 
Obviously it was written in some province where both 
Latin and Greek were used. Also, since all the early 
annotators are Greek, and all the later ones Latin, a place 
is suggested where Latin eventually completely sup- 
planted Greek. It is not known that there was in Gaul 
a centre of Greek-speaking Christianity likely to have 
produced this codex in the fifth century, or its numerous 
Greek annotators and correctors in succeeding periods. 
Southern Italy has often been considered as the probable 
alternative, but Ropes points out that in Sicily, in the 
fifth century, Latin was the official tongue and Greek 
that of daily use. Here, too, but not in southern Gaul, 
there was at that time a considerable Greek clergy. The 
main difficulty in this theory is a doubt whether the Greek 
annotators do not cease, and the Latin ones begin, too 
early to fit the facts of Sicilian history, but the facts might 
be explained if the codex was taken from Sicily to Gaul 
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in the ninth century, for probably none of the Greek anno- 
tators are later than this. 

The second point has also been a source of controversy. 
In their present form the Greek and Latin sides of the ms. 
almost perfectly correspond. It is safe to say that the 
Greek has been considerably assimilated to the Latin in 
detail, and that the Latin has also been systematically 
adjusted to agree with the Greek. This fact may often 
modify judgment on individual readings, but the general 
character of the Greek text is not due to the Latin, and 
the Latin is not a translation of the text beside it, but is 
based on a previously existing translation. 

The text of D, in many places, is an involved conflation 
of Western and Neutral readings, which can only be dis- 
entangled by a comparison with the purer forms of the 
Western text which survive in Latin and in Syriac. But, 
making allowance for this element of corruption, it is the 
most important extant witness to the continuous Greek 
Western text. 

W, the Washington ms. of the Gospels, written in the 
fifth, or possibly even as early as the fourth century. 
Bought from an Arab dealer near Cairo, in 1906, this ms. 
is now in the Freer Collection of the Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington. It shows traces of having been in a 
Coptic monastery at an early period, and there is nothing 
to contradict the assumption that it was written in Egypt, 
and remained there continuously. The text is amazingly 
far from being homogeneous throughout. Matthew is 
Byzantine in type, the first five chapters of Mark are West- 
ern, but the rest of the book is Caesarean, Luke is in part 
Neutral and in part Byzantine, and John is Neutral, but all 
four Gospels have been to some extent influenced by the 
Byzantine recension. The few chapters in W which are 
Western in character do not give this text in a pure form, 
any more than D does. But the value of the two mss. 
is increased by the fact that they are rarely corrupted in 
the same way at the same point. The extreme import- 
ance of W is that it is probably evidence for the Greek 
Western text in Egypt, and, if it be correctly dated, is 
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the earliest evidence for the Antiochian or Byzantine 
text. 

@, the Koridethi Gospels, now in Tiflis. This ms. can- 
not be dated because no other specimen of the same kind 
of writing has ever beenfound. The scribe was clearly not 
familiar with Greek writing, and was probably a Georgian 
who drew rather than wrote his letters. The nearest 
approach to this hand which has yet been found is in a 
few lines of Greek in a Georgian ms. on Mount Sinai. 
Public attention was first called to this ms. by von Soden. 
Its text is the best Greek, and the only continuous uncial 
authority for the Caesarean text. 

The remaining uncial mss. are of less importance, but 
a few should be mentioned. 

L, Cod. Regius, an eighth century ms. in Paris, is said 
to have been written by an Egyptian scribe. Its text 
is allied to that of B, but it has many readings which agree 
with those of Origen against the great Neutral codex. 
It is one of the few mss. with the ‘ shorter conclusion ’ of 
Mark. 

A, Cod. Sangallensis, an eighth century Greek ms. with 
an interlinear Latin version, which is now in the monastery 
of 8. Gall. Its text is usually inferior, but in Mark there 
are many readings of an Alexandrian and Neutral type. 
It is the same ms. as G, of the Epistles. 

T, Cod. Borgianus, in the Collegium de Propaganda 
Fide, in Rome. This is a collection of fifth century 
Graeco-Sahidic fragments, remarkable for a Neutral text 
which, according to Westcott and Hort, approaches more 
nearly to that of B than does any other ms. 

‘5, Cod. Zacynthius, an eighth century palimpsest frag- 
ment of Luke, with a good Neutral and Alexandrian text. 
It belongs to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

E,, Cod. Laudianus of the Acts, now in Oxford. This 
is a Latino-Greek ms., probably written in Sardinia in the 
late sixth or early seventh century. It was used by Bede, 
in England, early in the eighth century, thence in some 
way—probably through one of the Northumbrian mis- 
sionaries—it reached Germany, and was there purchased 
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during the confusion of the Thirty Years’ War, for 
Archbishop Laud, who gave it to the Bodleian in 1636. 
The Latin has a European text, close to “ gigas’ (see p. 28) 
and to the quotations of Lucifer, but the Greek is based 
on a Byzantine text, and its Western readings are trans- 
lations from the Latin beside it. They cannot, therefore, 
be used as authority for a Greek Western text, parallel 
to, or confirming D. It is essentially a Latin ms. with a 
‘ conformed ’ Greek text added to it—Latino-Greek, not 
Graeco-Latin. 

D,, Cod. Claromontanus (sixth century); Es, Cod. 
Sangermanensis (ninth); F,, Cod. Augiensis (ninth) ; 
G3, Cod. Boernerianus (ninth). These Graeco-Latin 
mss. of the Pauline Epistles form a closely connected 
group. Es is almost certainly a copy of D,; F,, if not 
copied from G3, is probably an inferior copy of the same 
archetype; while D, and G, themselves probably have 
a common and not very distant ancestor, D, being usually 
the better representative. The text of this group is called 
Western, because its characteristics are partly similar 
to those of the Western text of the Gospels and Acts. 
They are, however, so very much less striking that there 
is room for legitimate doubt whether the varying text 
of the Gospels and Acts is not due to some special cause 
which did not affect the Epistles. 

H;, Cod. Coislinianus, a sixth century ms. of the Pauline 
Epistles, which from the subscriptions and notes seems 
to have been originally in the great library at Caesarea. 
Its text is similar to that represented by Ne. This has 
often been called the Euthalian text, because it is sup- 
posed to be connected with the Euthalian apparatus. 
It has also been thought to be connected with the Ar- 
menian version, but these points are extremely doubtful. 

Minuscule MSS.—The vast majority of Minuscule mss. 
have the standard Byzantine text, and need not be con- 
sidered here. Others, however, are second in importance 
only to the most valuable of the uncials. 

1 (twelfth century, in Basel), 118 (thirteenth, Oxford), 
181 (thirteenth, Vatican), 209 (fourteenth, Venice), and 
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1582 (tenth, Athos) form a group of mss. which unques- 
tionably have a common archetype. All have been more 
or less corrupted by revision, particularly to the Byzantine 
text. H. von Soden says that 2193 (his «-1181) is another 
ms. of this group. It is in the monastery of Iveron, on 
Mount Athos, but does not appear in the catalogue. The 
ms. was found by the monk Joachim, who put his initials, 
J. L., on it, by which it is now quoted, but unfortunately 
it has disappeared. Cod. 22 and some other mss. are 
also classified by von Soden as a sub-division of this 
family. There is undoubtedly some connection, but von 
Soden’s results were based on a singularly bad collation, 
and are therefore very doubtful. 

13 (Paris), 69 (Leicester), 124 (Vienna), 346 (Milan), 548 
(British Museum), 788 (Athens), 826 and 828 (Grotta- 
ferrata), 980 (Athos). These mss. are known as ‘ the 
Ferrar group,’ because Dr. Ferrar of Dublin proved the 
common origin of the first four. All, with the exception 
of 69, were written in Calabria between the eleventh cen- 
tury and the thirteenth. They are remarkably alike, 
both in outward appearance and in text, but they can 
be divided into two (perhaps three) sub-families. If 
a study of these sub-families were made, the common 
archetype could be reconstructed more accurately than 
it was by Ferrar and Abbott. The only later ms. in the 
group is 69. It was written in the fifteeth century by 
Emmanuel of Constantinople,! and Dr. M. R. James has 
identified several other mss. which were written by the 
same man. 

28, an eleventh century ms., in Paris. It has many 
important readings, which in Mark vi.-xvi. are elsewhere 
found only in W, but just what the relation between the 
two may be has not yet been discovered. Certainly 
neither ms. is a direct copy of the other. 

38, Paris Nat. Gr. 14, probably of the tenth century or 
earlier. It is in bad condition and very difficult to read, 
but has an excellent Neutral and Alexandrian text, close 

u aa M. R, James, Journal of Theological Studies, April 1904, 
p; 445, 
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to that of 8 B, but showing the influence of the Byzantine 
text. 

565 (Scrivener’s 473, quoted by Tischendorf as 2?°). 
This is one of the most beautiful of known mss. It was 
written in gold letters on purple vellum, during the ninth 
or tenth century, and is said to have been the property 
of an ‘Empress Theodora.’ Found in the village of 
Houmish-Khan, in the Caucasus, it is now in the Public 
Library in Leningrad. 

700 (Scrivener 604), an eleventh century ms. in the 
British Museum. With © and 565 it seems to be closer 
to the Old Georgian version than are any of the other mss. 
of the Caesarean text. It also has some almost unique 
readings, such as the insertion of the clause “send Thy 
Holy Spirit and make us pure’ in the Lord’s Prayer in 
Luke. This was the text of Marcion and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Harnack advocates it as the true reading. 

Fam. 1, the Ferrar group, 28, 565, 700, W, ©, and the 
Georgian version, these mss. preserve the Caesarean text 
(see p. 84), but none of them have it in a pure form. 

579, a thirteenth century ms. in Paris, which once 
belonged to a lady named Olympias. It preserves an 
extremely good Neutral text, with some Byzantine cor- 
ruptions. 

1241, on Mt. Sinai. It is more probable that it was 
written in the twelfth century than, as von Soden thought, 
in the thirteenth. The text, especially in Luke and John, 
is remarkable. Probably the base was a Western text, 
but this was corrected to a Neutral standard; and, still 
later, it wag again corrected, this time by a Byzantine 
text, and much more thoroughly in Matthew and Mark 
than in the other two Gospels. It will be published 
shortly in Harvard Theological Studies. 

1342, a twelfth or thirteenth century ms. at Jerusalem. 
In Mark, although not in the other Gospels, it has an 
exceedingly interesting mixed text. 

Important for the criticism of Acts are :— 

81 (formerly 61), an eleventh century ms. of Acts, in the 
British Museum, Its text is excellent, and except for 
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slight corruption from the Byzantine text is in close 
agreement with that of the great Neutral Codex B. This 
ms. came to England from Egypt and the copy of the 
Epistles which originally formed a part of it was in the 
library at Cairo of the Patriarch of Alexandria. The 
text of this latter part of the ms. was never investigated, 
and has now unfortunately disappeared. 

1175, a tenth century ms., on Patmos. It has a text 
akin to that of 81, and von Soden declares it to be equally 
good. However, like C, it has a certain infusion of 
Western readings, which raise the question whether they 
may not be a survival of an early Alexandrian text, such 
as is born witness to by the Oxyrhynchus and Michigan 
papyri. 

614 (formerly 137), a thirteenth century ms. in Milan, 
with an Antiochian text in which a number of striking 
Western readings emerge from time to time. 

58, a thirteenth century ms., in the Bodleian, has a text 
similar to 614. 

1739, a tenth century ms. of the Acts and Epistles, was 
first noticed by E. von der Goltz, and is usually known 
by his name. It is of extreme importance, because it 
contains a number of marginal readings taken from the 
commentaries of Origen. E. von der Goltz’s collation 
was made under difficult circumstances, and can be im- 
proved upon. A new edition is in preparation by Prof. 
Enslin, of Crozier College. 

In the Pauline Epistles 33 (formerly 17) and 424 (for- 
merly 67) are conspicuous for often preserving early and 
good readings. 


CHAPTER III 
THE VERSIONS 


Nexr in importance to the Greek mss. come the Versions, 
that is to say, the translations into various languages 
which have been made at different times from the Greek 
text. But before describing any of them separately, it 
may be well to consider what is the value of a version 
and what are the necessary limitations to its use for the 
purposes of textual criticism. It is obvious that the 
‘exact text of any given version has to be recovered in 
the manner described in Chapter I. Assuming that this 
can be done, the value of the version is that of the Greek 
text underlying it. If the version is an early one, and 
has been made from a good Greek text, its value is great ; 
otherwise it is small. If, therefore, we possess a version 
which seems to have been made at a very early time from 
a good text, we have next to ask the question, How far 
can we reconstruct the Greek text which was used by 
the makers of the version? In considering this point, 
the first problem is, How far is the translation a literal 
one? For, of course, if we can assure ourselves that 
we have a word-for-word translation, and that the same 
word in the version always implies the same word in the 
underlying Greek, we can restore the latter with ease 
and certainty ; while, on the other hand, if we cannot so 
assure ourselves, any restored text will be hypothetical 
and tentative. In other words, before we can properly 
use the evidence of versions, we must try to wrest from 
them some information as to the method which the trans- 
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are more remarkable in the study of textual criticism 
than the really solid advance which has been made in 
this sphere of work, especially perhaps with regard to 
the Latin version; and probably all who have studied 
the subject would agree that the general trend of recent 
criticism has been to show that the early versions are 
singularly faithful to their underlying Greek, in spite of 
an occasional tendency to paraphrase. 

The student of versions, therefore, has four distinct 
tasks before he can use them for the purposes of textual 
criticism—(1) By the application of the methods described 
in Chapter I he must reconstruct the archetype of the 
version with which he is dealing ; and here he needs to 
exercise caution to ayoid the mistake of supposing that 
all mss. of the same book in the same language represent 
the same version. There may be more than one version 
in the same language. 

(2) By careful comparison of renderings in different 
places he must form an induction as to the methods of 
the original translator, and decide whether he adopted 
a paraphrastic or literal style. 

(8) He must then proceed to reconstruct the under- 
lying Greek text; and he will do this with confidence if 
he found in the previous stage of his work that the char- 
acteristic of the translator was a literal style, so that 
divergence of rendering may be safely taken to imply 
divergence of reading, while he will do it with diffidence 
and with alternative possibilities kept in view if he found 
the reverse to be the case. 

(4) He must finally form a judgment as to the value 
of this reconstructed ms. on exactly the same grounds 
as he would judge a Greek ms. of the same date and 
character. 

It must be remembered that although the text of a 
version has as great a chance of being corrupt as a Greek 
Ms. has, yet it is not often likely to have been corrupted 
in the same way; ¢.g. in 1 Tim. iii. 16, the Greek mss. 
differ between @eds and ds —i.e. between OS and OS. 
Here a scribe’s confusion is so probable that decision is 
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difficult ; but in Latin the difference is deus and qui, so 
that the variant cannot have originated in Latin owing 
to a scribe’s error. 

There are at least three great primary versions of the 
New Testament—the Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian—and 
the history of each of these reveals more than just a single 
translation from the Greek. There are also numerous 
other versions of varying, but lesser, importance. Some 
of these are ‘ secondary,’ that is, translations of another 
version and not directly from the Greek, while others 
were made from Greek mss., but at so late a period that 
they are of no value for the study of the early text. The 
most important of the secondary versions are the 
Armenian, Georgian, Aethiopic, and Gothic. 

The Latin Version.—The history of the Latin version 
bristles with difficult and disputed points. 

The best way of describing it would, of course, be to 
begin with the oldest form and trace its gradual growth 
and development. But this is impossible. Its origin 
is shrouded in mystery, and therefore it is necessary to 
begin with the earliest historical statements about the 
Latin version and work back from them to an earlier 
time. The development after that point demands separate 
treatment. 

The first statements on which we can rely are those of 
Jerome and Augustine. 

Jerome.—Jerome’s information is given in the open 
letter which he wrote to Pope Damasus in a.p. 384 as 
a preface to his edition of a revised Latin text. This 
revised text is that which is known as the Vulgate, 
which, as will be seen, has been the text of Latin-speak- 
ing Churches of the West ever since. In this letter to 
Damasus, Jerome explains :— 

(1) Why he found it necessary to issue a revised text ; 

(2) On what principles he conducted his revision. 

His answer to the first point is that there was a great 
difference between different renderings. ‘Si enim Latinis 
exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, respondeant quibus. 
Tot enim exemplaria pene quot codices,’ (Soin Cod. Am.) 
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To the second, that he had revised the Latin by means 
of the oldest Greek mss, which he could find, removing 
harmonistic and clerical corruptions, but so far as pos- 
sible preserving the renderings which were familiar to 
Latin ears. 

“Igitur hee presens prefatiuncula pollicetur quattuor 
tantum evangelia quorum ordo iste est Mattheus Marcus 
Lucas Iohannes codicum grecorum emendata conlatione 
sed et veterum. Que ne multum e lectionis jatine con- 
suetudine discreparent ita calamo temperavimus ut his 
tantum que sensum videbantur mutare correctis reliqua 
manere pateremur ut fuerant.’ 

So far, then, as Jerome’s evidence goes, we are told 
that at the end of the fourth century there was a great 
variety of Latin renderings which differed both among 
themselves and also from the Greek text. 

Turning to Augustine, we find that he attests prac- 
tically the same facts. The locus classicus is his tract De 
Doctrina Christiana. In this he speaks in the strongest 
terms of ‘ Latinorum interpretum infinita varietas,’ which 
he attributes to the effects of separate translations by 
early Christians. “ Ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus 
in manus venit codex Grecus, et aliquantulum facultatis 
sibi utriusque linguze habere videbatur, ausus est inter- 
pretrari.’ 

The result, therefore, of the evidence of Augustine, as 
of Jerome, is to make us look for a pre-Vulgate version 
or versions characterised by many variations of reading 
and rendering. And the proper method will obviously 
be to inquire whether we can group these variations 
geographically and chronologically by identifying them 
with the text used by any definite Father or group of 
Fathers. 

First of all, then, we put on one side for the 
moment all the mss. of the Vulgate or Jerome’s edition, 
to be dealt with later on. It is the residuum which is 
important for the early history of the Latin version. 
It is usual and convenient to call this residuum the Old 
Latin version, 
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The Old Latin.—There are about twenty-seven mss. of 
this of the Gospels, about seven mss. of the Acts, some 
fragments of the Catholic Epistles, about six mss. of the 
Pauline Epistles, and fragments of the Apocalypse. 

The most important of these are :— 

k, Cod. Bobiensis, a fourth or fifth century ms. in Turin. 
Part of Matthew and part of Mark. 

e, Cod. Palatinus, a fourth or fifth century ms. in 
Vienna. Most of the Gospels. 

m, the Speculum Augustini. Quotations from almost 
all of the New Testament. This work, formerly ascribed 
to Augustine, but probably dating from the fifth century, 
is known from a number of mss., the oldest of which goes 
back to the ninth century. 

‘h (of Acts), Cod. Floriacensis, known as the ‘ Fleury 
Palimpsest.” A sixth century ms. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. Part of Acts. 

b, Cod. Veronensis, a fourth or fifth century ms. in 
Verona. Parts of the Gospels. 

a, Cod. Vercellensis, a fourth or fifth century ms. in 
Vercelli. Parts of the Gospels. 

n, a fifth century ms. at S. Gall. Parts of the Gospels. 

d, Cod. Bezae. The Latin of D (see pp. 16 ff.). 

t, the Liber comicus. An eleventh century ms. in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. A Lectionary, as used 
in Toledo in the seventh century. 

g, Cod. Gigas, a thirteenth century ms. in the Royal 
Library inStockholm. Complete N.T., but with a Vulgate 
text except in Acts and Apoc. 

e (of Acts), Cod. Laudianus. The Latin of E (see p. 19). 
Acts only. 

p, Cod. Perpign., a thirteenth century Languedoc ms. 
at Paris. 

Examination of the Old Latin mss. confirms the evidence 
of Augustine and Jerome, for the variations are innumer- 
able. A general division of all the evidence into two 
distinct groups can, however, be made. 

k and e are in close agreement and have’a text which 
is distinctive both in readings and in renderings. Cyprian, 
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the African bishop of the third century, used this text 
and it is therefore known as the ‘ African Latin,’ but it 
does not necessarily follow that its use was restricted to 
this district. With Cyprian’s use as the key, further 
examination showed that Tertullian and, in some in- 
stances, Augustine used the African Old Latin, and that 
a few other extant mss. preserve it—namely h, m, isolated 
parts of ec, and the contemporary corrector of n. Zahn 
doubts whether Tertullian had a written version, but few 
agree with him. Obviously, the version must date back 
at least to the time of those writers whose use of it has 
been established, the second and third centuries. Whether 
it was originally confined to Africa is still an unsolved 
question. The truth is that the origin of the African Old 
Latin text is but part of the much greater problem of the 
origin of Latin-speaking Christianity. The Church of 
Rome, at the beginning of the second century, was Greek- 
not Latin-speaking, and it can hardly be an accident that 
the first Latin-speaking bishop of Rome (Victor), like the 
earliest Latin text of the Gospels, came from Africa. 
The remaining mss. listed above, and numerous others, 
are generally considered as a second group, known as the 
Kuropean Old Latin. Of these b is the typical repre- 
sentative. By some scholars this group, in turn, has 
been regarded as two: the European, given in b and a ; 
and the Italic, in f and gq. The Italic was so named 
because it was thought to be the version to which Augus- 
tine referred, in writing of the diversity of translations, 
as follows: ‘In ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala 
ceteris praeferatur.’ Burkitt, however, has made a 
covvincing case for the theory that by ‘ Itala’ Augustine 
meant Jerome’s translation, i.e. the Vulgate. Dom 
Quentin has also worked out an ingenious hypothesis. 
He suggests that the ms. of Augustine was defective, with 
a lacuna between ita and a, the Ja being the last syllable 
of Aquila. Thus, he would have it that Augustine was 
referring to Aquila’s version of the Old Testament. 
However, although £ and q have a text which is un- 
questionably somewhat different from that of the other 
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Mss., it is probably not a separate version, but a modifica- 
tion of the general European type—probably due to the 
influence of the Vulgate and, in the case of f, possibly to 
the influence of the Gothic version. 

A different division of the European Old Latin group 
has also been made. It was found that a and n had:a 
text which differed slightly from that of all the other mss. 
This is at its maximum in Mark, and might indicate a 
third local type, intermediate between k and b. But it 
is more probable that in these mss. we have the earliest 
extant type of the European Old Latin, and the one most 
influenced by the African text. 


Problems of the Old Latin Version :— 
(1) Are these groups separate in origin, or do they go 
back to one original version ? 
(2) What was the character of the Greek text repre- 
sented by the Old Latin ? 


(1) The relation between the African and European 
Latin.—The theory which is probably the most widely 
accepted is that the Old Latin text originated in Africa. 
It is from there that we gain our first evidence for it, and 
at the time when it first appears the Church of Rome was 
still Greek-speaking. When the need of a translation into 
Latin was felt in Rome, either the African text was 
taken over, or an independent translation was made 
which was to a large extent influenced by the earlier 
version. Either is possible, since during all this period 
there was constant intercourse between the Christians in 
Africa and in Rome. According to this theory Spain 
also, somewhat later, received from Africa its earliest 
biblical text, as we know it did its liturgy. Meanwhile 
the Church of Rome had become dominant, and its in- 
fluence, in text as in other matters, was felt in Spain and 
in Africa itself. To this interplay are due the codices 
with strangely mingled elements: m, probably written 
in Spain, and similar to the text of Priscillian, but also 
noticeably in agreement with Augustine ; or p, where in 
a predominantly Vulgate text are to be found distinctive 
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readings belonging to nearly all the known types of the 
Old Latin and frequent agreements with Augustine. 

Sometimes there are, between the African and the 
European Old Latin, traces of original differences of render- 
ing, which seem to force the theory of two versions. 

But against these have to be set other cases of extra- 
ordinary constancy in maintaining the same rendering, 
and sometimes even a wrong rendering. For instance, 
in any reconstructions, such as those suggested above, 
both African and Eurepean would read gaudentes in 
Me. ix. 15, a rendering which is due to a mistake made 
by misreading rpéyovres as yalpovres. It is this kind of 
phenomenon which drives one to believe that ultimately 
the African and European Latin are traceable to one 
original version. According to the theory given above 
the most probable explanation of the phenomena is that 
the European Latin represents a revision of the older form, 
or African, made by the help of Greek mss. of a funda- 
mentally Neutral type, though possibly not entirely pure. 
This is a theory which Ropes adopts for the mss. of Acts, 
and with great probability he dates the revision which it 
represents in the middle of the fourth century. It is not 
impossible that the tendency towards the Neutral text, 
which it represents, is connected with the long sojourn 
in the West of Athanasius and other leaders of the Alex- 
andrian school of theology. It is, however, possible that 
the revision took place earlier, but this question cannot 
be solved without a mote complete investigation of the 
text of the third century Roman writers. It should also 
be noted that the text which was thus revised was not 
necessarily identical with the African Old Latin as we 
now possess it, but this again is a question which cannot 
be solved without further evidence. 

If this theory be correct, it shows that in Rome at the 
beginning of the fourth century the same process was 
being carried out as probably can be observed in the third 
century in Caesarea—-the revision of the Western text by 
a Neutral. In other words, the European Latin is to the 
African what the Caesarean text is to the primitive Greek 
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Western texts, and Jerome bears the same to the European 
Latin as Lucian, if he be really the author of the Antioch- 
ian text, does to the Caesarean. The parallel only breaks 
down at one point. We have the European Latin in an 
almost pure Condition, in several mss., and a relatively 
pure form of the African Latin in at least some fragments. 
But in Greek we have no Western text anything like as 
pure as the African Latin, and the Caesarean text is only 
found imperfectly represented in mss. which have all been 
contaminated by the Byzantine text, and are not to be 
compared to the magnificent codices of Vercelli and 
Verona, but to relatively late Vulgate mss., which contain 
a large amount of European survival. 

(2) The problem of the Greek text which-underlies the 
Latin is really the question whether all the earliest variants 
found in the Latin are to be traced back to a Greek source. 
If the Latin represents an accurate translation of the 
Greek, that Greek was a definitely Western text. For 
some time there was at least a question whether 
there ever had been such a Greek text, since the only 
extant evidence was the biligual ms. D. But when W was 
found to have a pure Western text in part of Mark, and 
when some early papyri of the same character were 
discovered, this ceased to be a point at issue. Moreover, 
several points make it inconceivable that the interpola- 
tions and other characteristics of the Latin text do not 
go back to a Greek original :— 

(a) Many of them, though not all, are also found in 
the Old Syriac (. pp. 36 ff.). 

Whatever view is taken of the close relationship which 
exists between the Latin and Syriac, no one has 
suggested that either has been made from the other, 
therefore a common Greek source is demanded for all the 
interpolations, etc., which are common to the Latin and 
Syriac. 

(2) Many of the Western readings are traceable in the 
text used by Justin Martyr and by Marcion. In these 
cases it is obvious that a Greek and not a Latin text was 
used. 
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(©) One of them appears in a third century Greek 
papyrus, found in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. 

(d) The text of W in the early part of Mark is almost 
identical with the Greek underlying e. 

At the same time, it is quite likely that some of the 
Western readings may be originally purely Latin, and 
due to corruptions of the Latin. 

Having thus traced the history of the Latin backwards 
from Jerome to the earliest times of which we can say 
anything even with probability, it is necessary to return 
to the starting-point and trace the history of the revised 
version. 

The Vulgate-—When Jerome was alive, the charac- 
teristics of the Old Latin must have been very like those 
which we have seen in the mss. which are still extant. 
And when at the instance of Pope Damasus he undertook 
the task of revising the version, he must have had as a 
preliminary to decide what he should take as the basis of 
his work. ‘To judge from the result, he adopted for his 
Latin authorities the European type of Old Latin, which 
was then dominant in Rome. Jerome tells us that he 
revised the Latin text by the help of the best Greek mss. 
To judge by results, & in the Gospels and A in Acts come 
nearest to the type which he preferred. Once more, his 
choice illustrates the great influence of Alexandria on 
Rome during the fourth century, in scholarship as 
in doctrine. The Antioch-Constantinopolitan tradition 
never affected the text of Rome. 

In the Epistles it would appear that Jerome made 
a much less thorough revision. The difference in 
them between the Huropean Latin and the Vulgate 
is not very obvious, although, it should be added, 
this is partly because the subject has not been much 
studied. 

He published the Gospels in 384, and the rest of the 

New Testament probably before 386, and his version 
' gradually became accepted as the standard Latin Bible. 
But; naturally; 4s yeats went on the text of the Vulgate 
itself became corrupt ; it was contaiminated not only by 
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the ordinary causes of corruption in the course of repro- 
duction, but also by the influence of the Old Latin which 
was still extant. 

The history of the text of the Vulgate is a separate 
subject in itself and, strictly speaking, the textual critic 
of the New Testament need concern himself but little 
with the fascinating problems which it offers. The re- 
searches of the last fifty years of Wordsworth, White, 
Berger, Connolly, Quentin, and many others, have shown 
that in the so-called ‘ Italian-Northumbrian’ mss. we 
possess a singularly pure text. The order of S. Benedict 
was entrusted by Pope Pius x. with the task of editing 
the text of the Vulgate, and, when their work is completed, 
the result promises to be a monument to textual criticism 
such as exists for no other book. 

The story of the Italian-Northumbrian mss. is supposed 
to have been as follows. Wess than a hundred years after 
the death of Jerome, a learned monk, named Eugipius, 
lived in the monastery of Lucullanum (Castel dell’ Uovo), 
near Naples. He possessed a ms. which tradition asserted 
had been obtained from Jerome himself. Less than a 
generation later, the ms. of Eugipius passed into the 
possession of Cassiodorus Senator, in the monastery of 
the Vivarium at Squillace. Here a text was prepared, 
identical with that used by Cassiodorus in his nine 
volumes of commentary on the Bible. Apparently this 
text was corrected by the ms. of Eugipius, and this copy 
was taken by Ceolfrid to Northumberland. The copy 
made there, by an Italian scribe who had migrated to 
England, was given by the same Ceolfrid to the Pope, 
early in the eighth century. Ultimately it passed to 
Florence, where, as Codex Amiatinus, it is one of the 
great treasures of the Laurentian Library. Two other 
mss., Codex Regius and Y, also represent the copy brought 
to England, and the Codex Fuldensis gives another line 
of descent from the ms. of Eugipius. Thus it is probable 
that we possess in the Italian-Northumbrian group a 
tradition which is separated from Jerome himself, not 
by a long line of ignorant scribes, but only by three out- 
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standing scholars. Few authors of antiquity have been 
so fortunately preserved. 

By the ninth century the monastic scriptoria had 
thoroughly corrupted the text of the Vulgate, and a 
revision was called for. The first attempt to purify the 
text was made by another scholar, who both by birth 
and education had inherited the tradition of the North- 
umbrian monasteries, the Yorkshireman, Alcuin, who 
became minister of education to Charlemagne and antici- 
pated by centuries many reforms in education—some of 
which have not yet been reached. A little later Theodulf 
made a further revision, to be followed by a series of 
others, the history of which has scarcely been written. 
Perhaps the most important are the lists of variants 
collected by various students and called ‘ correctoria.’ 
But when printing was invented the publication and 
reproduction of better editions became easier. Famous 
among these are the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes, and Erasmus’ notes on the Latin translation 
which he appended to his famous edition of the Greek 
Testament; but the first really critical edition was that 
of Robert Stephanus in 1528. At about this period the 
Roman Church began to recognize the importance of 
producing a pure Vulgate text. Pope Sixtus v. (1585-90) 
accordingly undertook the publication of a pure and 
authentic text. The result was the publication in 1590 
of an edition accompanied by a Bull declaring that this 
was the authentic and only trustworthy version. Sixtus, 
however, died soon after this, and in 1592 Clement vur. 
called in all the copies of the Sixtine edition, for a reason 
which is somewhat obscure. Some say merely because 
it was imaccurate, some because the Jesuits, whom 
Sixtus had offended, desired it. In the same year the 
Clementine Vulgate was published, but, apparently to 
avoid the appearance of dissension, under the name 
of Sixtus. The Bull which accompanied it, and which 
has never been repealed, made it the standard Roman 
text. oa 

Syriac Versions,—As is the case in the Latin version, 
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so with the Syriac: the main body of the evidence repre- 
sents a revised recension. 

This revised text is known as the Peshitto (or simple) 
version. It is, like the Latin Vulgate in the case of the 
Latin version, the starting-point for criticizing the Syriac 
version. But there is this difference: we know all about 
the making of the Latin Vulgate from accurate and 
contemporary information. We know who made it, and 
to a large extent why, when, and how he made it. This 
can scarcely be said of the Syriac. Here we are obliged 
to fall back largely on the mss. and to attempt to make 
them tell their own story. 

The Old Syriac.—As far back as the beginning of the 
last century Griesbach and Hug perceived that the 
Peshitto was, in the form in which we possess it, a revised 
version, and postulated an Old Syriac which lies behind 
it, though they could not point to any ms. evidence for 
it. But since their time three important discoveries and 
much able work have thrown light on the matter. These 
discoveries are :— 

(1) The discovery in 1847 and the publication in 1858, 
by the late Dr. Cureton, of some fragments of a fifth 
century Syriac ms. of the Gospels, brought in 1842 from 
the monastery of 8. Maria Deipara in the Nitrian desert 
by Archdeacon Tattam. 

This ms. is now B.M. addit. 14,451, and is known as 
the Curetonian Syriac. It contains large fragments of all 
the Gospels, and at the beginning of 8. Matthew has the 
curious and important title, ‘Evangelion da-Mepharreshe 
Mattai.’ The meaning of ‘“da-Mepharreshe’ is not quite 
certain, but in all probability it means ‘ separate ’ in the 
sense of not harmonised into a continuous narrative with 
the other Gospels on the plan of Tatian’s Diatessaron (cf. 
Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus). 

(Z) A series of partial discoveries connected with 
Tatian’s Diatessaron.. This work, as its name implies, 
was a continuous harmony of the four Gospels which 
Tatian put together in the second ceritury, as Eusebius 
tells us Uist. Heol., iv. 29). It had been supposed that 
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it was lost, but in 1886 the Armenians of the Mechitarist 
monastery of San Lazzaro at Venice published a copy 
of a commentary on the Diatessaron by Ephraem, a 
Syriac Father of the fourth century, which they pos- 
sessed in an Armenian translation. Some years later 
Moesinger translated this, and Zahn and other scholars 
have reconstructed the text on which the commentary is 
based. The interest aroused by this discovery drew 
attention to three other sources of information on Tatian’s 
work: (g) an Arabic translation of the Harmony ; (6) a 
Latin translation; both of these seem to preserve the 
order of the sections in Tatian though both have been 
corrected in text by an ordinary copy in their respec- 
tive languages. The former is published with a Latin 
translation by Ciasca, and the latter is known as 
Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate; (¢) Professor Plooij, of 
Amsterdam, has shown reason to suppose that some 
medieval Dutch mss., giving a continuous text of the 
Gospe! narrative, represent an Old Latin harmony, which 
he thinks is identical with that of Tatian. There is un- 
doubtedly some connection, but the relation between this 
postulated Old Latin harmony, the Syriac Diatessaron, 
and the Vulgate harmony found in the Codex Fuldensis, 
is still an unsolved problem of which the discussion is 
proceeding. 

(8) In 1892 Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson found some 
palimpsest leaves of a Syriac ms. of the Gospels of the 
fifth century in the monastery of S. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai, where Tischendorf had found his Codex Sinaiticus 
(*). These contain in a legible form about three-fourths 
of the Gospels. The ms. itself is still at Sinai, but it has 
been photographed. It is usually known as the Sinaitie 1 
Syriac. 

These three discoveries give us all the ms. evidence 
which we possess for the Old Syriac. 

Problems of the Old Syriac Version :— 

(1) What are the mutual relations of the Curetonian, 

the Sinaitic, and Tatian ? 


1 This is usually represented by Syr™”, Syrs. 
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(2) What are the relations between this group and the 
Peshitto ? 

(8) How do we explain the rareness of this type of Syriac 
version, as compared with the numbers of Peshitto 
MSS. ? 

(4) What type of Greek text does the Old Syriac imply ? 

(1) It seems to be certain that the Curetonian and the 
Sinaitic ought to be grouped together against Tatian, 
and that they may be regarded as two mss. of an original 
Old Syriac version, the Sinaitic being greatly the better 
of the two. ‘The question is, does this version represent 
an attempt to keep the text of Tatian while abandoning 
his arrangement, or is Tatian a harmony based on a 
previously existing Syriac text, or, as a third alternative, 
do Tatian and the Old Syriac represent independent 
attempts to render the Greek? Various scholars have 
supported the two first suggestions, but Professor Bur- 
kitt’s Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (or the ‘separated ’ 
gospels) makes it appear probable that the third view is 
preferable, for he thinks that the Diatessaron represents 
the type of Greek in use in Rome in the middle of the 
second century, and that it was made before the Old 
Syriac, which represents a translation made by some one 
who knew the Diatessaron from the Greek text in use at 
Antioch about the second half of the second century. 

One other point is worth noticing. ‘The Sinaitic Syriac 
undoubtedly preserves an earlier form of the Old Syriac 
than does the Curetonian, even though in some places it 
may have corruptions which the Curetonian has escaped. 
It also appears that the Sinaitic has more remarkable 
divergences from the Neutral text than has the Curetonian, 
but that on some smaller points the Curetonian differs 
from the Neutral text while the Sinaitic agrees with it. 
Exactly the same phenomenon is observable in the Old 
Latin. There are a considerable number of readings, 
mostly of secondary importance, where the European 
differs from the Neutral and the African agrees with it. 
Moreover, in some passages there seems to be a significant 
agreement between the Curetonian and the European 
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Latin as against the Sinaitic Syriac, the African Latin, 
and the Neutral text. ‘The extreme importance of this 
point is that it shows that the connection between the 
African Latin and the Sinaitic Syriac cannot be explained 
merely by their being two versions of an original Greek 
Western text. We are obliged to imagine a textual 
history in which, as it were, Syriac and Latin met—if not 
directly, at least by contact with the same type of Greek 
mss, at more than one point in their history. 

Or, to put the matter another way, the Western text 
has a history as well as an origin, and this history, not 
merely the original form of the text, has affected both 
the Latin and the Syriac versions. To work out the 
details of this history is one of the outstanding problems 
which remain for the next generation of textual critics. 
Nor does it lessen the difficulties if we assume that the 
Neutral text is a third century recension, rather than the 
original text of the Gospels. It is also possible that the 
unknown factor in the problem is the influence of the 
Diatessaron. If, as Burkitt thinks, that represents a 
Roman text, it may have affected the two extant mss. of 
the Old Syriac in different places. 

Did the Old Syriac contain the Acts, as well as the 
Gospels? For some time this was doubted. Neither 
the Sinaitic nor the Curetonian go beyond the Gospels. 
But the matter was settled by I’. C. Conybeare’s discovery 
that the Armenian catena on Acts, which is principally 
a combination of comments by Chrysostom and Ephraim, 
had a number of Western readings. Later he confirmed 
this by the discovery and publication of the Armenian 
text of the Commentary of Ephraem (Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. iii. pp. 373-453). This proves con- 
clusively that Ephraem, who in the Gospels used only the 
Diatessaron, had in Acts a Syriac version with a pure 
Western text almost identical with that of the African 
Latin, a resemblance far closer than that of the Sinaitic 
Syriac to the African version of the Gospels. 

(2) The relations of the older Syriac versions to the 
Peshitto.—Is the Peshitto a revision of one of the Old 
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Syriac forms, or is it essentially a different text? A long 
controversy was waged on the point, but Burkitt showed 
that the Peshitto is the version made by Rabbula, who 
was appointed bishop of Edessa in 411. It had pre- 
viously been believed that Ephraem used the Peshitto 
long before this, and that Rabbula’s version was therefore 
some other and quite unknown. But Burkitt proved 
that all the Gospel quotations in the authentic works of 
Ephraem are from the Diatessaron. 

Comparing the Old Syriac and the Peshitto, it appears 
that Rabbula made a new translation, which in the 
Gospels was based on the Byzantine text, but that he 
was largely influenced by the older version when it came 
to questions of rendering. 

(3) Why are the Old Syriac MSS. so few, compared with 
those of the Peshitto ?—Most of what we know to have 
existed in early Syriac literature has been altogether 
lost, and the rest is only extant in isolated fragments. 
The various advocates of successive revisions had appar- 
ently an almost unique aptitude for destroying all traces 
of rival predecessors. Theodoret, writing in the fifth 
century, mentions that he himself found over two hundred 
copies of 'Tatian in use in his province, and replaced them 
by the four Gospels. This vigorous line of action easily 
explains the disappearance of the Diatessaron, and the 
Old Syriac fared little better after the acceptance of the 
‘Vulgate,’ or Peshitto. There is even, as will be seen in 
the discussion of the Armenian version, good reason to 
believe that there was at least one other Syriac version, 
and this also has completely disappeared. 

(4) What type of Greek text does the Old Syriac repre- 
sent ’—Taking the Sinaitic as the best guide available 
the answers to this question would be: (i) The text implied 
is a‘ Western ’ one (cf. p. 68); (Gi) [tis ashort text. The 
first point is shown by the additions which it makes to 
the ordinary Greek text, as represented by W.H., some 
of which, e.g. ‘ quia Deus est Spiritus ’ in John iii. 6, are 
common to it and the Old Latin, belong to that stratum 
of the Western text which is common to Latin and Syriac, 
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and are probably the earliest forms of this text which have 
been preserved. Some, not differing in internal character- 
istics, are peculiar to the Syriac. 

The second point is shown by a series of striking 
omissions, some of them of considerable length, e.g. the 
story of Herod and Pilate’s reconciliation in Luke xxiii. 
12; some of them-—notably, perhaps, a series in 8. Mark 
—omissions of redundant phrases, e.g. Mark i. 32, where 
Syr™ omits ovias yevouévns. Omissions, of a character 
which can scarcely be called dissimilar, are found in the 
Old Latin, but not often in the same passages as the 
Syriac omissions ; and W.H., writing before the discovery 
of Syr™, accepted most of the Latin omissions as repre- 
senting the true text. The question therefore arises, Are 
we to say the same of the Syriac omissions, and greatly 
increase the number of passages suspected of being 
Western non-interpolations, or, in other words, non- 
Western interpolations ? This question is not yet settled ; 
indeed, it has hardly been discussed. It will, however, 
be hard to resist the Syriac omissions, unless it be possible 
to show adequate veason for thinking that the Sinaitic 
text represents a deliberately shortened recension. In 
the face of the Syriac additions, this will be hard to do. 
It is also worth while to remember, in the case especially 
of the shortening of readings, such as the omission of 
owWias yevoperns in Mark i. 32, mentioned above, that the 
bearing on the Synoptic question must be considered. 
Higher critics, assuming as they do that the second 
Gospel, or something very like it, was used by the com- 
pilers of the first and third, always find a difficulty in 
those passages which, like that quoted, seem to be confla- 
tions from Matthew and Luke. 

The Peshitto.— We now return to the Peshitto. There 
are many extant mss. ranging in date from the fifth 
century onwards. A critical edition was published at 
the Clarendon Press by Mr. Gwilliam in 1901. It is 
said that some of the later mss. show signs of readings 
not found in the earlier copies, but existing in the Old 
Syriac. This would be expected on the analogy of the 
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Latin version, where it is known that the later mss. of the 
Vulgate show a text contaminated by the survival of Old 
Latin readings in the popular use. The date of the 
Peshitto is less doubtful now than it was formerly. It 
used to be alleged that the absence of the disputed 
Catholic epistles (the dvriseyopeva) points to a date not 
later than the third century, when these writings were 
received. This certainly shows that the original Syriac 
version was in existence at that time, and the evidence 
of Tatian suggests that it was in existence in the second 
century, but it does not show that the Peshitto in its 
present form was in existence at the time. Rabbula’s 
revision of the Syriac text may have affected only the 
Gospels and Acts. 

There were two later recensions of the Syriac text. 
These were :— 

(1) The Philoxenian.—This version was made in 508 for 
Philoxenus, or Mar Xenaias, bishop of Mabug (Hierapolis), 
by Polycarp. It included, for the first time in Syriac, 
the four minor Catholic Kpistles and the Apocalypse. 
mss. of this edition are extant only for these books which 
it added to the Syriac canon. From them the influence 
of the Peshitto, in style and diction, has been noted. 
When a thorough investigation of the revision of the 
Philoxenian, known as the Harklean, has been made it 
may be possible to learn more of the character of this 
version. 

(2) The Harklean.—This revision of the Philoxenian 
was made in 616 by Thomas of Harkel (Heraclea), after- 
wards bishop of Mabug. It is literal to the point of 
obscurity, and its text is on the whole Byzantine. It is 
important, however, for a number of striking readings, 
usually written in the margin, and an elaborate system 
of asterisks and obeli. ‘These latter were used to indicate 
a critical method, not to be assumed parallel to that of 
Origen in the Hexapla. 

From the colophons it is found that Thomas worked 
at the library of the Enaton, near Alexandria, with the 
aid of ‘accurate and approved’ Greek mss. which he 
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found there. In short, he prepared a deliberate critical 
edition. Ropes has shown that in Acts, the margin and 
occasional readings in the text of this version are one of 
the most important witnesses to the Western text. A 
parallel study of the Gospels is under way, but incomplete. 
It is, however, already evident that there are distinctively 
Caesarean and Neutral elements, as well as Western. 
Which of these came through previous Syriac versions, 
and which direct from the Greek, is a problem which has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

So far, all the Syriac versions have in all probability 
been connected genealogically. It remains to consider 
two Syriac versions, which probably stand apart. 

(1) The Palestinian, formerly called the Jerusalem? 
Syriac, because mistakenly thought to be connected with 
that city.—This is a Lectionary (¢f. p. 54) made, according 
to a subscription of a monk named Elias of Abud, in the 
monastery of the Amba Musa at Antioch in the year 
A.D. 1029. It is written in a peculiar hand and a peculiar 
dialect, and its text is a curiously mixed type. It often 
agrees with B against the mass of mss. 

It is remarkable as the only Syriac authority for the 
pericope adulterac, with the exception of one ms. of the 
Harklean version. It is not mentioned by any Syriac 
writer, and we do not know when it was used. ‘There are 
only three mss. of it known at present. 

(2) The Karkaphensian.—This used to be called a 
version, but it is more probably a kind of Massorah, 
an attempt to preserve the best traditions of the Syriac 
text by a catalogue of readings, etc. There are seven 
known mss.—six Jacobite, and one Nestorian. It is called 
Karkaphensian, which is an adjective of the Syriac word 
for skull, apparently because it tried to perpetuate the 
text favoured in the ‘ Monastery of the Skull.’ It does 
not seem to have any great value, and is hardly ever 
quoted. 

The Armenian Version.—The origin of this version 


1 See Burkitt, in the Jowrnal of Theological Studies, 
ii. p. 174. 
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is a problem on which scholars are still divided. Armenian 
sources give two traditions: (1) that the translation was 
made directly from the Greek, (2) that it was made from 
the Syriac. The majority of scholars fayour the latter 
view, but the question is not settled. 

Extant Armenian mss. are all of one type, a pre- 
dominantly Byzantine text with a certain number of 
other readings. The significance of these non-Byzantine 
readings was not fully realized until it was discovered 
that the Old Georgian is one of the best witnesses to the 
Caesarean text. This version was unquestionably trans- 
lated from the Armenian. 

There was, then, an earlier Armenian text, Caesarean 
in type, of which no mss. remain. At some period after 
the Georgian translation was made, not later than the 
middle of the fifth century and probably as early as the 
year 400, this Armenian text was thoroughly revised to 
the Byzantine standard and only faint traces of its 
original character remain. 

The most interesting problem which grows out of this 
turns on the question of whether the Armenian is a direct 
translation from the Greek, or a translation of a Syriac 
version. If the traditional view, that it was translated 
from the Syriac, be true, it affords unquestionable evidence 
of an Old Syriac version which had a Caesarean text. 
Of such a version no other trace remains. 

The Georgian Version.—This is a * secondary,’ prob- 
ably a ‘tertiary ’ version. Again, the great majority of 
extant mss. give a ‘ Vulgate ’ text of Byzantine character. 
One codex, known as the Adysh ms. of the Gospels, 
preserves the older version and its readings are supported 
by two groups of mss. of ‘mixed’ type. The base of 
these ‘mixed’ mss. is the Caesarean text of the Adysh 
ms., but they have been subjected to varying amounts of 
correction toward the Byzantine standard. The Old 
Georgian version has become important since it was 
shown to be one of the best witnesses to the Caesarean 
text, and to be a better representative of the Old Armenian 
than any extant Armenian ms. 
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DIAGRAMS EXPLANATORY OF THE SYRIAC TEXTS 
AND THEIR DERIVATIONS 


1. ? Old European Western text Old Antiochian Western text 


Tatian 


SCE iu bo 


Evangelion da M. 


a 


Syr Sin. Syr Cur 


2: Neutral Greek Western Greek 
ee 
Caesarean Greek Text 
The ‘ Postulated’ Syriac 


The Old Armenian Byzantine Text 


atone 


Armenian MSS. 


Byzantine Text Berrie 
a The Old Georgian 


we ad The Printed Armenian 
Adysh MS. 


Revised Georgian 
A and B 


Printed Georgian Vulgate 


3. Later Greek Antiochian MSS. 
———. 
Rabbula’s Revision 
(The Peshitto) Revision (of what ?) by Philoxenus 


be DEG Greek MSS. of 
5 varying types 
The Text of the Harklean 
The Margin of the Harklean 
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The Egyptian Versions.—Very much less is known of 
these than of either of the other great primary versions, 
the Latin and the Syriac. They were made in the various 
dialects of Coptic. This is the ancient Egyptian language, 
modified by time and written in a variation of the Greek 
alphabet instead of in the Egyptian demotic characters. 
So far as is known, Coptic was not written until the end 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, and 
it is not impossible that the Bible was the first book 
so written. Apparently the earliest attempts at thus 
writing Egyptian in Greek characters were made in 
Upper Egypt, in the dialect called Sahidic. Afterwards 
the system was extended to other districts until at last 
Coptic, as it has come to be called, was used for all the 
dialects of Egyptian. Consequently we have fragments 
of a rather indefinite number of translations, among which 
the most important are the Sahidic from upper Egypt and 
the Bohairic, in use inthe Delta. The Bohairic was probably 
a later translation than the Sahidic, and is better attested 
in existing mss. We have remains of versions in each 
of the great dialects, but the Bohairic alone is complete. 

The Sahidic.—The text of this version has not been 
satisfactorily investigated, but nothing seems to preclude 
the assumption, based on the recurrence of old linguistic 
forms, that it was the earliest of the Egyptian translations. 
It represents a mixed text, predominantly Neutral, but 
with a considerable number of Western readings. This 
character may be explained in two ways: (1) the version 
may have been made from a mixed Greek ms., that is, one 
in which the old Western text similar to that used by 
Clement of Alexandria had been rather carelessly cor- 
rected to a Neutral standard. (2) That the original 
Sahidic version was Western, and all the existing mss. are 
copies which were partially corrected by Neutral mss. 

There is no decisive evidence in favour of either theory, 
but the former is intrinsically the more probable. There 
is no definite evidente of a purely Western Sahidic version, 
we the oldest ms: is probably not more than fifty years 
ater than the original translation. 
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The Bohairic—Far more is known of this version, 
although by no means all of the problems which it presents 
have been solved. Possibly this translation was made 
as late as the seventh century, but there is a considerable 
amount of variation in the estimates given by different 
scholars. Ii is the only version of first importance with 
an excellent Neutral text, at times closely akin to Codex 
Vaticanus. If the problem of the exact relation of the 
text of this version to that of the Sahidic were solved, 
valuable evidence for the origin of the Neutral text might 
be found. 

The Aethiopic Version.—This was made between the 
fourth and seventh century. The original translation 
was made from the Greek and at a comparatively late 
date it was revised with the aid of the Arabic version. 
Through this latter the perceptible Syriac element in the 
Aethiopic may have been introduced. All the mss. are 
late and give the original text in various stages of revision. 
The non-Byzantine readings are Western, but no adequate 
analysis of them has been made. Since this version 
proved very useful for the text of the Old Testament, 
such a study might be valuable. 

The Gothic Version.—The story of the Gothic migra- 
tion from Scandinavia to Italy is to be found in Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. x.-xxvi., ete.). 
While they were still in Moesia (818-388), Ulfilas, or 
Wulfilas, a Cappadocian, who was their second bishop 
—an Arian—translated the whole Bible into Gothic. It 
is almost certain that he used the LXX. in the Old 
Testament, and the Greek in the New Testament} but 
there are considerable signs of the influence of Latin 
readings on. the text. 

There are three mss. of the version, of which the most 
important is the Codex Argenteus at Upsala, of the fifth 
or sixth century, of purple vellum with gold and silver 
letters. The Gospels are in the ‘ Western’ order 
pation: John, Liike; Mark); which may be due to 

atin influence or the use of Greek mss. of a ‘ Western ’ 


type. 
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Other Versions.—The Persian, Arabic, Sclavonic, and 
others are sometimes quoted. But none of these has as 
yet been thought to be of much importance. ‘The sugges- 
tion has been made that the Persian shows traces of 
Caesarean readings. 

Translations into Modern Languages.—Thbe history of 
modern translations may be said to begin in the fourteenth 
century and is a separate subject, which cannot be treated 
here. But the following points should not be forgotten. 

Speaking generally, the Protestant versions (English 
and German) were made from the Greek texts of Krasmus 
and his successors (see p. 63). They represent a rather 
corrupt form of the late Byzantine text. The English 
version was made by Tyndale and passed through a 
series of revisions. The most important of these are 
known as Coverdale’s, ‘the Great Bible’ (from which 
comes the prayer-book version of the Psalms), ‘ the 
Bishops’ Bible,’ ‘the Geneva Bible,’ and finally the 
revision made in 1611 by three committees appointed by 
James 1. This is the version known in England as the 
‘ Authorized ’ and in America as the ‘ King James.’ In 
turn, it was revised in 1885 by English and American 
committees, whose work was called in England the 
“Revised Version.” There are in existence some later 
corruptions of this text, and of them the most notorious 
is the ‘Standard Text.’ In these later forms the music 
of the Authorized Version has been successfully silenced 
but the text, regarded as a translation, has been improved 
by being adjusted, in the main, to the Neutral text, since 
Westcott and Hort were the two most prominent revisers. 

The Roman Catholic translations, of which the English 
“ Douai Version ’ is the only one which need be considered 
here, differ from the Protestant versions in that they 
translate the Vulgate, not the Greek text. It is to this, 
not to any doctrinal differences, that we owe the variations 
between Catholic and Protestant Bibles. 


CHAPTER IV 


PATRISTIC QUOTATIONS—LITURGICAL EVIDENCE— 
CHAPTER DIVISIONS AND STICHOMETRY 


So far the only evidence dealt with has been that con- 
tained in mss. of different languages, which give a con- 
tinuous text of the various books of the New Testament, 
and claim to provide direct evidence as to the words 
used by the writers. The evidence which remains is 
imdirect. It is that which is provided by :— 


(1) Quotations of varying Jength and importance in 
the early Fathers. 

(2) Heclesiastical or liturgical usage and service-books. 

(3) Chapter divisions and stichometry. 


J. Patristic Quotations.—This is a branch of textual 
criticism which is full of difficulties. There are three 
points which have always to be discounted in consider- 
ing the bearing which a quotation in a Father may 
possess :— 

(1) The text of the Father is itself a subject for criti- 
cism. We cannot always be sure that we have the text 
in a sound condition. And especially is this the case 
with quotations. Scribes could scarcely be expected to 
refrain from correcting the text into agreement with 
their own ideas of what the true text ought to be. There- 
fore as a practical rule we can attach less weight-to the 
quotation of a Father if it agrees with the ordinary text 
than if it differs. 

(2) Quotations from memory are obviously less to be 
trusted than those copied from a book. And the great 
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majority of quotations are undoubtedly made without 
consulting any authority. It is only in the case of long 
quotations which cannot be made from memory, or 
where some definite reading is emphasized, that we can 
feel able to claim that the quotation really represents 
the ms. of the Scriptures. 

(8) It is always necessary to ask whether we can be 
quite certain that the quotation is not made from a 
harmony or lectionary. 

But after making every allowance for these factors, the 
value of Patristic quotations remains almost as great as 
that of mss. or versions, though of a different kind, and 
greater than that of lectionaries or divisions of the 
text. 

Their value consists in the opportunity which they 
afford us of localizing and dating various kinds of texts 
in mss. and versions. For instance, if we find a certain 
well-defined type of text in the Old Latin mss., and also 
in the quotations of certain African Fathers of the second 
and third centuries, we are obviously justified in saying 
that this form of Latin version was used in Africa in the 
second and third centuries. Whereas if we had not the 
quotations, we should have very little certain evidence 
either as to date or place. 

There are, of course, more Fathers than one can count, 
but fortunately the number can be considerably reduced 
for the purposes of criticism. With few exceptions, all 
the Fathers later than the fifth century who write in 
Greek seem to use a late or ‘ Byzantine’ text. They 
therefore merely confirm the well-known fact that by the 
fifth century this type of text was to be met with almost 
everywhere. Similarly the Latin Fathers almost invari- 
ably use the Vulgate, and so add nothing but confirma- 
tion to our previous knowledge of the wide use of that 
version. The Fathers therefore who are important are 
those who are earlier than the fifth century. 

Taking, then, this selection of Fathers, we find that for 
practical purposes we can divide them into a few more or 
less easily recognizable groups :— 
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1. A group of Latin Fathers, of whom the earliest and 
most important are Tertullian and Cyprian representing 
Africa, and Cyprian’s contemporary Novatian of Rome. 
These three give us in their numerous quotations a fairly 
complete record of the third century. Latin text, and 
Tertullian takes us to the last days of the second century. 
The character of their quotations is Western. 


2. A smali group of Western Greek writers, contain- 
ing Justin Martyr and Marcion of the second century, 
Trenaeus of the second and early third, and Hippolytus 
of the third. ’ 

Of these it is also true that they present a definitely 
Western type of text, with many agreements though 
with some differences from the Greek text implied by 
the Latin group. It is noticeable that although their 
final home was the West, yet Justin Martyr (Samaria 
and Rome), Marcion (Pontus and Rome), and Irenaeus 
(Ephesus, Rome, and Lyons) can all be traced back to 
the East. 

3. A group of Eastern Greek Fathers, who are chiefly 
represented by Methodius of Lycia and Tyre, and Euse- 
bius of Caesarea. This group probably represents the 
tradition of Pamphilus, an earlier Father of the same 
locality. These, again, have a Western text, though 
of a somewhat later type. In this group it is to be 
noticed that Methodius and Eusebius, though using 
much the same text, did not belong to the same school 
of thought. Methodius- was an opponent of Origen, 
Eusebius a disciple. 

4, A group of Syrian Fathers, especially Tatian, 
Aphraates, and Ephraem. 

Tatian introduced the Diatessaron into the Syriac 
church, and both Aphraates and Ephraem used it. It is 
possible that Aphraates was also acquainted with the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe. Thus, the text of this 
group is definitely Western. 

5. A group of Alexandrian Fathers extending over 
several generations, represented primarily by Clement of 
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Alexandria, Origen, and Cyril. The text used by these 
writers is a most difficult problem. 

The main points are these :— 

Clement gives a text which contains, especially in the 
Gospels, a great number of Western readings. The text 
of Origen, in those works which he wrote before leaving 
Alexandria, is almost purely Neutral ; but in Caesarea he 
used one which combines Neutral and Western elements. 
This has, on this account, been thought to be the local 
text of Caesarea, and is known as the ‘ Caesarean ’ text. 
Cyril’s text is the later Neutral type, known as the 
“ Alexandrian.’ 

Streeter proposes a theory which explains the strong 
Western element in Clement’s text, and still allows the 
belief that the Neutral text was the earliest, as well as 
the standard, Alexandrian text, and that it was in use 
there in the second century. He points out that Clement 
was not a native of Alexandria, but came there at the 
end of a long stay in Southern Italy. It was in Italy 
that he used the Western text, and later, in Alexandria, 
when he quoted from memory, involuntary reminiscences 
of that text would be combined with the Neutral text 
which he found current in Alexandria. The weak spot 
in this theory is that the third century papyri, found in 
Egypt, have a Western text—especially in Acts. 

These groups of Fathers, of which only a few repre- 
sentative names have been given, are the foundations of 
patristic evidence. The main facts which are clear from 
them are :— 

(1) The Western text, in one form or another, was 
predominant except in Egypt and was known 
even there. 

(2) The Byzantine text was unknown before the fourth 
century. 

Besides these there are many other Fathers whose 
readings are interesting and valuable, e.g. Primasius, who 
quotes nearly the whole Apocalypse in an ‘ African ’ 
text; Augustine, who uses both the African Old Latin 
and the Vulgate, the latter apparently for learned and 
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critical purposes and in the Gospels altogether after about 
398; Gregory Nazianzen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and many others. 

It would, however, be neither easy nor profitable to 
say anything about them separately, and to some extent 
the value of their writings for the purposes of textual 
criticism still remains to be determined, when critical 
editions have provided a safe basis for the work. This is 
perhaps especially true of the writings of Athanasius and 
Chrysostom. Critical editions of these two Fathers are 
particularly needed by textual critics of the New Testa- 
ment, for the following reasons: Athanasius is always 
quoted, probably rightly, as an authority for the Neutral 
text; but this statement is based on the printed edition 
of his works, and most of the extant mss. of them have 
not yet been collated. The case of Chrysostom is 
perhaps even more important. Writers on the text of 
the New Testament usually copy from one another 
the statement that Chrysostom used the Byzantine, or 
Antiochian, text. But directly any investigation is 
made it appears evident, even from the printed text 
of his works, that there are many important variations 
in the text he quotes, which was evidently not identical 
with that found in the mss. of the Byzantine text. 
The matter is complicated when one remembers that 
there are two distinct recensions of at least some of his 
writings, which probably represent two editions which 
are both the work of Chrysostom himself. This, for 
instance, is the cause of so much variation between 
Savile’s text of Chrysostom and the better known edition 
of Montfaucon. To edit Chrysostom would be a gigantic 
task, but until it is done all statements about the use of 
the Antiochian text in the fourth century are largely 
guesswork. 

Il. Liturgical Evidence.—This is chiefly to be found 
in those service-books which contain extensive, but not 
continuous texts of the New Testament. They are really 
sections, adapted for the use of the Church in public 
reading, There are more than fifteen hundred of them, 
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and they may be conveniently termed ‘ Lectionaries,’ 
though they are strictly known by various names, accord- 
ing to the part of the New Testament from which they 
have been compiled, and services at which they were 
intended to be used. A collection of passages to be used 
as the Gospels at the Eucharist was known as an Evangeli- 
arium, selections from the Acts as an Apostolos, and so 
on. But the use and method of compilation in each case 
was the same. Jn the Evangeliarium, for example, the 
selection was based on one of the four Gospels, and in the 
main the text chosen was adhered to faithfully. But 
there were two exceptions to this faithfulness :— 

(1) At the beginning and end of a passage a few words 
would often be altered in order to make a more intelligible 
commencement or conclusion, e.g. avros might be altered 
into the name of the person to whom it referred, pera 
ravta might be replaced by some two or three words 
summarizing the events referred, or the whole might be 
prefaced by the words ev exeivw T Kaip@, Or elmer 6 KUpLoS, 
or some such phrase. 

(2) If the parallel passages in the other Gospels sup- 
plied some interesting detail which was not found in the 
Gospel which was being used, the requisite verse would 
often be inserted, e.g. the story of the angel in the Garden 
of Gethsemane was inserted in this way into the narrative 
of Matthew. 

It is their general faithfulness to an originally continuous 
text, taken in connection with these exceptions on the one 
hand, and with the well-known verbal conservatism of 
Church services on the other, that gives to the evidence 
of lectionaries both its value and its limitations. 

Most lectionary systems go back to a great antiquity, 
though very little is known at present as to their origin or 
history ; and as they have not changed, in all probability, 
with any rapidity, they are therefore sometimes valuable 
evidence. But it will be seen at once that not only is 
their testimony almost valueless on small points of word- 
ing, but it also carries no weight when narratives are in 
question which have parallels, Indeed, many harmonistic 
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readings in continuous texts are probably due to the 
influence of lections, e.g. there is a group of minuscules 
(cluding the Ferrars) which does actually read the 
story of the angel at the Garden of Gethsemane in 
Matthew instead of in Luke. 

The evidence to be gained from this source has not 
been fully worked out; it supports, on the whole, the 
view which is suggested by the other evidence, that behind 
the ecclesiastical text (Byzantine) of the times subsequent 
to Chrysostom there is a period in which the Western 
text was almost, if not quite, supreme. 

Traces of the Western text are found in the Luxeuil 
lections and in the Liber Comicus of the Acts, and it is 
possible that a search among the oldest liturgies of other 
languages would reveal the same facts. 

It. Division into Chapters and Stichometry.— Most 
of this kind of evidence is valuable only as giving a clue 
to the genealogical connections of mss., for there is of 
course a probability that mss. with the same chapter divi- 
sions come from the same part of the world. It is some- 
times possible to argue as to the original division or 
addition of a passage of fair length from the evidence 
which the numeration of lines or oriyor affords. 

The handling of this branch of criticism is all compara- 
tively modern, and is at present confined to a very small 
body of scholars. 

It will perhaps be best to divide the subject somewhat 
arbitrarily, and to start with the most ancient of the 
known chapter or capitulation systems and work down- 
wards, afterwards returning to the stichometry proper. 

Chapter Divisions—At an early period it became 
necessary to divide the books of the New Testament into 
chapters, in order to facilitate the convenience of readers 
and writers. There are four ancient systems of division 
which have been preserved in mss. 

(1) The Vatican Sections.—The oldest system which is 
known to us is that preserved in Codex Vaticanus (B). 

The origin of these is unknown, but it is obvious that 
they are made with reference to breaks in the sense. 
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There are 170 in Matthew, 62 in Mark, 152 in Luke, 50 
in John. An interesting point in connection with them 
is that the Pauline Epistles are numbered continuously 
as if they were regarded as one book. And this fact 
enables us to say something about the order of the Epistles 
in a Ms., now lost, from which the capitulation was copied, 
for as at present arranged there has obviously been some 
dislocation. Sections 1-58 cover regularly Romans, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, and Galatians; but Ephesians, instead of 
beginning with 59, begins with 70, and then there is no 
further break in order until 93, which brings us to the 
end of 2 Thessalonians, after which follows the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, beginning with 59 and going on to 64 in 
ix. 11, after which the ms. is defective. Obviously the 
archetype of the capitulation system contained the 
Epistle to the Hebrews between Galatians and Ephesians. 
It has also been pointed out that this is the order given 
in the Sahidic version of the “ Festal letter ’ of Athanasius 
in a.p. 3867, while the order found at present in B agrees 
with that of the other versions of this letter, placing 
Hebrews immediately before the Pastoral Epistles. It 
has therefore been argued that we ought to place the 
home of the Vatican ms. in Alexandria. 

One other ms., = (Cod. Zacynthius of Luke), has the 
same divisions in the Gospels, and it is significant that 
both textual and paleographical considerations suggest 
that this is an Alexandrian ms. 

Other divisions also found in B are dealt with on p. 60. 

(2) kebddata majora.—Next in antiquity to the Vatican 
sections, if not quite as old, come the cepddaa majora, 
or breves, or ritAo., as they are interchangeably called, 
though xepddaoy is strictly the chapter itself, and rirdos 
the technical name for the summary heading describing 
its contents, e.g. ced. a of Mark begins Mark i. 23, and 
its rithos is wept Tov SatporrCopévov. 

It should be noted that in no case does xed. ad begin 
with the beginning of the book, almost certainly because 
the custom of early scribes was to call the first section, 
as we should call it, the mpooijov or preface, 
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These divisions, of which there are 68 in Matthew, 48 
in Mark, 83 in Luke, and 18 in John, are not found in 
& B, but exist in A, so that their use in the fifth century 
is quite certain. 

(8) The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canons.— 
These constitute the material arranged by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, to aid in finding parallel passages in the Gospels. 
Apparently his system was successful and popular, for it 
is found in the majority of mss. and ig an invaluable aid 
to the modern collator. 

Ammonius, an Alexandrian, had at some unknown 
date prepared a harmony, divided into sections and 
arranged in parallel columns. Eusebius, in a letter to 
Carpianus, describes this attempt, and says that on its 
basis he himself had worked out a new plan for making 
parallels and references easy to find. 

He divided up the text, then he prepared his tables 
(xavoves), or ‘canons. There were thirteen of these 
tables, the first containing references to parallel passages 
found in all four Gospels ; the second to passages common 
to Matthew, Mark, and Luke; and so on, until all the 
combinations were exhausted. The references in the 
tables were given by the number of the division in each 
Gospel where the passage occurred ; then, in the text, 
alongside or beneath the number of the division was 
written, usually in red, the number of the table in which 
it was to be found, so that if any one were reading, for 
example, the account of the superscription on the cross 
in Mark which is in section o15 (214), and wished to 
consult the parallels, he would look at the margin and 
see that the section number was accompanied by the 
figure a (1) in red. He would therefore turn to the first 
table or canon, and run his finger down the sections of 
Mark, until he came to o16, when he would find opposite 


it Mt. rre (335), Le. r«d (824), Jo. pA 4 (199), and on look- 
ing up these sections he would find his parallels. 

These Eusebian canons are frequently found associated 
with elaborate ornamentation. The history of this branch 
of art would link up with the history of the text, but as 
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yet it is only very partially available, since the whole 
field of manuscript illumination is still in large part a 
series of unsolved problems. 

(4) Euthalius.—Who Euthalius was, and exactly what 
he did, are questions which are much disputed. Von 
Soden even thought, on the ground of a dogmatic frag- 
ment preserved on Mount Athos, that he lived in the 
seventh century. If so the ‘ Euthalian’ apparatus, 
which is undoubtedly earlier, does not belong to this 
Kuthalius but to some one else, perhaps to the Evagrius 
whose name appears in some ‘ Euthalian’ mss. But 
Robinson showed that Evagrius was a reviser of Euthalius 
and worked in Caesarea in the latter half of the fourth 
century. The whole problem is difficult and the material 
needed to clear it up has never been accumulated. 

There is, however, the unquestionable fact that associ- 
ated with the name of Euthalius there is found in many 
mss. a considerable amount of work on the Acts and 
Epistles, obviously intended for the help of students and 
others of the index-using and reference-seeking tribe. 

The account given, apparently by Euthalius himself, in 
a short prologue to the Pauline Epistles, is that he first 
of all published, as we should say, an edition of the 
Pauline Epistles, giving (1) a list or index of the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, (2) at the beginning of 
each Epistle a list of the chapters into which it is divided, 
(3) Ty Tov dvayvooewy axpiBeordtny Touny, the meaning 
of which is doubtful. dvayvooewy is, of course, our 
‘lessons,’ but what ‘ the most accurate division ’ means 
is obscure. 

We get further information in a similar prologue to 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, which appear to have 
been published by Euthalius at a later date. Here 
Kuthalius adds that he had divided the text of the 
Pauline Epistles into short sentences so as to assist 
intelligent reading. He now promises to treat the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles in the same way, and to add the 
corresponding list of chapters. So that, putting aside 
the question of orixo., we find that Euthalius— 
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(1) Divided the text into short sentences. 
(2) Gave tables of chapters. 
(8) Gave tables of quotations. 

Turning, then, to the mss. which profess to give this 
Euthalian apparatus, we find that not only do they give 
these three lists or tables, but add a great deal more. 

The list given in Euthaliana, p. 14, is as follows :— 


(1) Mapriptoy LavAov rod amoardXov. 
(2) dvaxepahaloous TOY dvayy are@y kal @y e€xovcr 
kepadaloy Kat paptupioy xa? exdorny emoroXiy 
Tov amooTvAou Kal OowY ExdoTn TOUT@Y OTixwV 
TUYXav et. 
{(3) mpdypappa, explaining. 
(4) dvaxedadaiwors bciwy paprupitoy—a short summary. 
{(5) wpdypappa, explaining, 
((6) dvaxeadaioars Gelwy paptupiar. 
(7) List of Pauline Epistles. 
(8) broGects rpwrns mpos Pewpaiovs eriarodns. 


(9) ékOects xeadaioyr of the Epistle to the Romans. 


As the reader of Huthaliana will see, much of this has 
no claim to be considered as genuinely the work of 
Euthalius. But the points of direct value for an 
elementary knowledge of textual criticism are connected 
with (1) the chapter divisions; (2) the stichometric 
edition of the text. It will be perhaps most convenient 
to deal with the second point when discussing sticho- 
metry generally. The chapter divisions remain. It is 
only possible to summiarize the points of interest and 
difficulty. 

1. It was apparently a double system, i.e. each division 
was sub-divided into smaller sections. It is doubtful how 
these sub-divisions were indicated, perhaps originally not 
by numbers but by asterisks. But it is obviously in- 
evitable that confusion would soon spring up, and that 
at last the double svstem would become a single one in 
which the numeration would run straight on. 

2. Without saying at present anything about the date 
or locality of Euthalius himself, it is safe to say that the 
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Euthalian apparatus at an early period in its history was 
well known in the great library at Caesarea. This is 
proved by certain colophons :— 


(a) In H3, saying that the Pauline Epistles were com- 
pared with a copy in that library. 

(b) In some other mss., saying the same of the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles. 


Arguments for connecting 8 and B with Caesarea have 
been drawn from the fact that Xe and the second hand of 
B have adopted a variation of the Euthalian chapters in 
Acts, treating the divisions and sub-divisions as a con- 
tinuous series. Ropes suggests that a variation on the 
system would be more likely to have developed elsewhere, 
e.g. in Alexandria, rather than in Caesarea itself. On the 
other hand, we know that Ne did their correcting in 
Caesarea. 

3. The Philoxenian Syriac was supplied with Euthalian 
apparatus in the Pauline Epistles, as von Dobschiitz 
showed. Possibly Thomas of Harkel revised this, and 
in Codex Ridleyanus of his version it appears in a form 
approximating that of Greek mss. The Armenian and 
the Georgian versions also have some of the Euthalian 
material. In the Gospels these four versions are in- 
directly connected by the presence in all of them of 
Caesarean readings. Possibly the presence of Euthalian 
material in all of them is another indication of an early 
Syriac version, now lost (cf. p. 44). 

Stichometry proper.—It was the custom in ancient 
times to measure books by the line, and this line was 
usually sixteen syllables or the equivalent of an hexa- 
meter. ‘This system is also found in the New Testament, 
not in the oldest mss., but in many of the earliest of the 
later ones. It used to be thought that this system both 
in the Gospels and in Acts and Epistles was the work 
of Euthalius. But there is no evidence to that effect, 
as Euthalius only claims to have arranged the Acts and 
Epistles in oriyor; and as he was by no means the in- 
yentor of the system, there is no reason to assert that he 
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also applied it elsewhere. In the case of the Acts and 
Epistles the measuring line as in classical books seems to 
be the sixteen-syllable hexameter, but in the Gospels it 
appears probable that the standard was a fifteen-syllable 
line. 

The value of these reckonings is the evidence that they 
bring to bear on the length of the text, and therefore on 
the question of long interpolations like the conclusion of 
Mark, or the pericope adulterae. 

The most ordinary system in the Gospels gives 2600 
for Mt., 1600 for Mc., 2800 for Le., and 2300 for Jo. ; 
but these are probably corruptions of 2560, 1616, 2750, 
2024 respectively, which are found in several mss., and 
imply the presence of xvi. 9-20 in Mark, and the omission 
of vii. 58—viil. 12 in John. 

There was, however, a constant tendency to substitute 
sense-lines for syllable-lines, consulting the convenience 
of the reader rather than the scribe, and all modern 
verse-divisions are based primarily on that plan. ‘There 
is also one survival of what may be a different reckoning, 
possibly a sense-line division, in the pnyara. This is a 
stichometric rendering found in the Ferrar group and 
some other mss. Rendel Harris thinks that they represent 
a retranslation of a Syriac stichometry, but this is doubtful 
and not supported by the fact that all these mss. appear 
to be Calabrian. 

The system of chapters now in use was invented by 
Cardinal Hugo de 8. Caro in 1238, and soon became 
universally used in the West. He also divided each 
chapter into paragraphs by means of letters, but this 
part of his work has been superseded since 1551 by 
the modern verses which were invented by Robertus 
Stephanus. None of them has any critical value. 


CHAPTER V 


HISTORY OF MODERN CRITICISM 
UP TO WESTCOTT AND HORT 


Tue history of the criticism of the text of the New 
Testament is the history of the attempts, successful and 
unsuccessful, to apply the principles and methods ex- 
plained in Chapter I to the materials discussed in the 
three succeeding chapters. Much indeed of what has 
been said in these chapters has only been found out and 
added to our store of material owing to these efforts, so 
that the collection of material and the criticism of it 
always react on each other. 

Of course, critics have consciously and unconsciously 
differed in their methods. A full consciousness of the 
proper method was not possessed by the earliest critics ; 
and it is not wonderful if many of their conclusions 
prove untenable, when we remember that they had the 
triple task of collecting the material, discovering the 
method, and applying it. 

The result of the work of the successive generations of 
critics is found in the printed editions of the text. In 
considering these critics it is best for us not to go back 
to a date earlier than the invention of printing; for 
although men like Origen were no doubt in some sense 
critical editors, we now regard their work rather as 
material for criticism than as anything else. 

The first printed text of the Greek Testament dates 
from the early part of the sixteenth century. In 1514 
Cardinal Ximenes printed a Greek text of the New 


Testament, which was followed by an edition of the Old 
62 
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Testament in three columns, giving the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and Hebrew ; the Vulgate is put in the middle, 
because, says the editor, Christ hung on the cross between 
two thieves. 

It is not known what mss. the Cardinal used for his 
edition of the New Testament, but it is obvious from 
his text that they were not valuable mss., and his 
edition has no critical value. It is known as the Com- 
plutensian, from Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala, 
where Cardinal Ximenes founded a university. 

The next edition to be printed was that of Erasmus, 
undertaken at the request of Froben, the printer of 
Basel, and actually published earlier than the Complu- 
tensian. It is based on the cursives Evan. 2, Act Paul 2, 
Act 7, none of which is critically valuable, with oceca- 
sional use of the valuable cursive 1 (¢f. p. 20). He also 
seems to have occasionally translated back from Latin mss. 
of the Vulgate into Greek. This edition was published 
in 1516, and was re-edited four times by Erasmus. 

These two editions—the Complutensian and Erasmus’— 
were the basis of all the early editions. A fuller account 
of them and their immediate successors can be found in 
Scrivener, ed. 4, but here it is only necessary to notice 
a few of the latter, and those cursorily. 

1. Robert Stephanus’ third edition.—Stephanus was a 
Paris printer; his real name was Estienne, which, 
according to the custom of the time, he Latinized into 
Stephanus. He published four editions based on the 
Complutensian and Erasmus’ edition, and the use of 
fifteen mss. His third edition was published i in 1550, and 
has been taken as the standard text in England. 

2. Beza’s editions (1565-82-88-98 in faltes and 1565-67- 
80-91-1604-11 in octavo), which differ but slightly from 
each other or from Stephanus’ fourth edition. 

3. Elzevir’s editions, 1624, 1633, which differ but 
slightly from each other, were based on a comparison of 
Beza’s and Stephanus’ editions. The edition of 1633 is 
the Continental standard, and from the preface to it we 
get the name ‘ Textus Receptus.’ ‘'Textum ergo habes 
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nune ab omnibus receptum,’ says the editor, cheerfully 
assuming the fulfilment of his hopes. 

The publication of these editions gave a necessary 
starting-point to criticism, and from their time onwards 
there is a steady sequence of attempts to improve the 
text by the comparison of mss. and the other sources of 
information. 

Much good work was done in this direction by Bishop 
Walton of Chester (1657), Archbishop Ussher, who 
collated sixteen mss., Courcelles, and Bishop Fell (1675) ; 
but the first work of great importance was the edition 
of Dr. John Mill, a work which employed him for more 
than thirty years. It was published in 1707 in folio, and 
its author, felia opportunitate mortis, died suddenly a 
fortnight later, before he could be grieved by the unfair 
and foolish criticisms of Whitby and Collins. For the 
first time critics were given something like an apparatus 
criticus, with a fairly full list of variants, though the 
actual text was not a new one. Of course, the amount 
of information given is small compared with that in 
modern editions; but with the possible exception of 
Tischendorf, probably no one person has added so much 
material for the work of criticism. 

Bentley, 1662-1742.—The next work of importance was 
that of Richard Bentley, the famous Master of Trinity 
(Cambridge), who projected (1716) an edition of the 
New Testament, a complete collation of all the known 
Mss., and a text based on the consent of the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate, by which he believed it would be possible 
to reconstruct the fourth century text. This work was 
never completed, partly because Bentley was involved 
in college business and other dilatory work, partly 
because he found that the task he had set himself was 
more complex than he had imagined. 

Bengel.—The Abbot of Alpirshach, 1734, is the next 
person of importance. In some ways he is the father of 
modern criticism, for he was the first to suggest a 
simplification of the mass of mss. evidence by that 
classification into families which has been adopted in 
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some form or another by all modern critics. He adopted 
a classification into Asiatic and African, corresponding 
more or less to Westcott and Hort’s Syrian and Alexan- 
drian (pp. 68, 69). This important factor in criticism 
was developed by Griesbach, between whom and Bengel 
there was a line of scholars who added nothing worthy 
of memory to the general theory of criticism, but col- 
lated and examined a great number of mss. Prominent 
among these are Wetstein, Alter, Birch, Matthaei. 

Griesbach, 1745-1812.—He not only collated a great 
number of mss., but developed the ‘ family ’ theory of 
Bengel, sketching out certain groups which, although 
enlarged and modified by later researches, have always 
been recognized by other critics since his time. His 
theory was that there are three groups :— 

(1) The Alexandrian or Origenian, so called because 
it is found chiefly in Origen’s quotations, A BC L, and 
the Egyptian versions. (2) The Western, so called 
because it is found in the Latin Fathers and versions, 
and in D, (3) The Byzantine, so called because it is 
found in the mass of Greek mss., and may be taken as 
representing the text of the Byzantine Empire and the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. This last he considered 
less valuable than the other two; but his principle was 
that, unless internal evidence forbade it (and he allowed 
great weight to this exception), the reading found in two 
groups ought to be preferred to that found in only 
one. 

Contemporary with Griesbach was Hug, a scholar who 
was more remarkable for ingenuity than sound judgment. 
He paid great attention to the fact that there seem to 
have been three recensions of the LXX.—one in Egypt 
by Hesychius, another in Antioch by Lucian, and a third 
in Caesarea by Eusebius and Pamphilus, based on the 
work of Origen; and he considered that there were 
similar recensions of the text of the New Testament in 
the same places and by the same people. This was an 
attractive thecry ; but it has; except perhaps in the case 
of Lucian, too little evidence supporting it. A pupil of 
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Hug’s is the next critic who stands out as eminent, J. M. A. 
Scholz, whose great claim to fame is the number of mss. 
which he examined and partially collated—nearly a 
thousand in all. But he was somewhat careless, and his 
results are not always verified by subsequent investigators. 

Neither Hug nor Scholz is comparable to Griesbach, 
but in 1842-50 the published works of Lachmann gave 
a fresh turn to the progress of criticism. Since Gries- 
bach’s day the amount of material for criticism had 
increased very greatly, and Lachmann found it necessary 
to simplify the bulk of the apparatus. This he did by 
putting aside the mass of late mss. as palpably containing 
a late text, and in so doing he has been followed by nearly 
all critics since his time. On the other hand, he probably 
went too far in this direction, and overlooked the certainty 
that there are early readings imbedded in late texts. The 
discarding of late evidence was a necessary step towards 
making a tentative text, but that text cannot be regarded 
as final until all the evidence has been considered. The 
weak point, however, of Lachmann was that he did not 
pay attention to the groupings of the mss. which he re- 
tained, but to a large extent adopted the reading which 
a majority of his mss. preserved. 

Following on Lachmann came the editions of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf. Little need be said of their critical 
principles, which in the main are those of Lachmann ; 
but their great value is that they supply us with the 
most convenient and accessible form of all the evidence 
which has been collected. 'Tischendorf, edition viii., is far 
the fuller ; Tregelles is the easier to read and understand. 
The possession of Tischendorf is almost a necessity to 
any one who wishes seriously to study the text; at the 
game time, it is not always easy to understand his state- 
ments of the evidence, so full a use has he made of 
abbreviation and symbols. 

Although the monumental critical edition and apparatus 
of von Soden have been published since the eighth edition 
of Tischendorf, the latter has hot in fact been superseded: 

Following Tischendorf there were the researches and 
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discoveries of mss. made by Dr. Scrivener, Dean Burgon, 
and others ; but more important than anything else was 
the publication of the critical text and introduction of 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, usually referred to as W.H. 
This work is the foundation of nearly all modern criticism, 
aud demands close attention. 
The theory of W.H. is this. Judging from the evidence 
of patristic quotations, all important changes in the text 
are earlier than the fourth century, by which time the 
text had become stereotyped. The question, therefore, 
is, Can we distinguish the history of the text at an earlier 
period ? 
W.H. propose three criteria :— 
(1) Conflation, i.e. if one variation is shown to be due 
to the mixture of two others, clearly it is later 
than its sources. a 

(2) Patristic evidence: if we can show that the earliest 
Fathers always use one variation in preference te 
another, clearly the former has the superior claim. 

(3) As a last resort, there is the somewhat subjective 

evidence of critical probabilities. 

W.H. urge that these three lines of evidence all lead 
in the same direction, and they put aside one large body of 
variations as later than the rest. This body of variations 
they call Antiochene or Syrian. It agrees chiefly with 
the quotations of Chrysostom. It will be well to look 
at one of the examples which they give :— 

(1) Me. ix. 38. The text found in the mass of mss. is :— 

ds ovK axoNovbe? nuiv Kal ekwAVoapeyv avtoy brL ovK 
akohovet npiv. 
But two other variations are found :— 
(a) Kal ex@dvopevy avrov dru ovK akoAovbet Hpiv, 
which with a few small variants is found in 
NBCLA Syr-pesh ar boh aeth. 
(B) 6s odk adxodovdei peO nyiv Kai ex@dvopev adrov, 
which again, with a few variants of no im- 
portance, is found in DX Fam. 1, Fam. 13, 
28. al paue, k.a.b.c. ff, i. vg. arm. | 
Now it is obvious that either (a) and (8)are rival attempts 
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at simplifying the longer reading, or the latter is a “ con- 
flation’ made up of (a) and (8). W.H. maintain the 
conflation theory, on the ground that either of the two 
shorter readings has demonstrably earlier evidence than 
the longer. 

They quote seven other examples of the same kind, 
and express the view that many more might be found. 

The important thing to notice is that in all the cases 
which they give, the division of authorities is much the 
same. : 

We get (a) a short reading found in 8 B boh. 

(8) a short reading found in D lat syr’**. 

(6) a longer reading found in the mass of later 
Mss. and versions, which seems to unite 
(a) and (8). 

W.H. call (5) the Syrian text, (8) the Western (using 
Griesbach’s name), (a) the Neutral. 

The keystone of their theory is in the passages where 
we get this triple variation, and the point of the argu- 
ment lies in the assumption that the longer reading is 
made by uniting the two shorter ones—not the two 
shorter by different dealings with the longer. This point 
can be tested only by an appeal to Patristic evidence and 
general probability. 

The latter argument is precarious because subjective, 
so that the ultimate and decisive criterion is Patristic 
evidence. On the whole, this is in favour of the shorter 
readings. For taking Origen, Clement, Irenaeus, Cyp- 
rian, and Tertullian as representing the earliest Fathers 
whom we can consult on textual points, we find prac- 
tically no instances in which they support the Syrian 
form. On these grounds, therefore, W.H. convict the 
Syrian readings of being later than those which are 
Western or Neutral in places where there is a triple 
variation. 

The next step is the application of this result to 
merely double variation. Here it is found that we 
really get the same three groups of evidence représented 
by NB. Di, arid the late vss. The apparent absence of 
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one group (making double instead of triple variation) is 
only due to the agreement of the Syrian text with one 
of the others, sometimes with the Neutral, sometimes 
with the Western. 

The theory which W.H. base on these facts is that at 
some point earlier than the fourth, and probably later 
than the middle of the third century, the text of the New 
Testament consisted in the main of two great branches, 
Neutral and Western, and that then a certain group of 
critics—probably in Syria, possibly in Antioch, conceiv- 
ably connected with Lucian’s recension of the LXX. text 
—produced an eclectic text, sometimes following one 
branch, sometimes the other, sometimes combining both 
by conflation, and very occasionally producing a new 
variant probably by conjectural emendation of corrupt 
or difficult passages. These various choices produced 
readings which W.H. for obvious reasons call Neutral 
and Syrian, Western and Syrian, Conflate Syrian, and 
distinetively Syrian. 

Had the Syrian revisers any other sources which we 
can trace? W.H. think that we can see signs of one 
other group of readings, which they call Alexandrian. 
These readings represent, in their opinion, a scholarly 
revision on small points which seems to have been due 
to the school of Alexandrian criticism working on the 
Neutral text. It is never very important in itself, and it 
is chiefly verbal and grammatical. No one ms. preserves 
it im a pure form, but the largest remains are found in 
CL boh. Origen, with occasional readings in AA. 

W.H.’s analysis of the text may therefore be presented 
thus :— 
(a) Neutral text. SB. boh. Orig. 

(8) Western text. D., Old Lat., Old Syr., Iren., 


Pre- T C 
Syrian. ee : : 
(y) Alexandrian. CL Orig., and traces in other 
MSS. 


(8) Syrian based on selection and mixture of 
(a) (8) (y), EFGHK, etc., the later ver- 
sions and Fathers. 
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The grouping given here is that which is found in the 
Gospels. It is also roughly true of the Acts, so far as 
the mss. are the same, and with the important addition 
of E, (Cod. Laudianus) and Aug. to the Western text. 
A fuller grouping of authorities, and including the 
Pauline epistles, is given in Appendix C. 

Having thus roughly analysed the grouping of mss. 
and established the relative lateness of the Syrian text, 
W.H. went on to investigate the mutual relations of the 
three Pre-Syrian groups. 

Of these the Alexandrian is easily dealt with; the 
readings of the Alexandrian authorities are never found 
in any widely spread group, they never rise above the 
level of scholarly emendation, and they seem almost 
certainly to depend on the Neutral text, though there 
is an important but small class which show signs of 
Western influence. 

The Western and Neutral texts, on the other hand, 
are both traceable to the earliest periods of which we 
have knowledge. For the Western text there is the 
second century (probably) authority of Old Latin, Old 
Syriac versions, Irenaeus and Tertullian, and possibly 
Justin Martyr and Marcion. 

For the Neutral there is the evidence, almost equally 
ancient, of Origen, and of the Bohairic version, as West- 
cott and Hort thought, although this is now recognized 
as later. On the mere enumeration of evidence the 
Western text claims the majority, but W.H. decide that 
on internal evidence the Neutral deserves the preference. 
They consider that the Western text is a very early and 
very corrupt text due to a process of free interpolation and 
paraphrase in an age when the preservation of the true 
text had not suggested itself to most people as a desirable 
object. 

The Neutral text therefore (which is best preserved 
in NB., esp. B.) is W.H.’s idea of the true authentic text. 
But they make one exception. If the Western omits 
anything, they consider that such omission deserves great 
consideration, because the genius of the Western text 
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is so inclined to addition that, if it omits any reading 
found elsewhere, the probability is that it does so because 
the omission is primitive; in other words, they regard 
Western omissions as not omissions so much as non- 
interpolations, and consider that these passages are to 
be regarded as corruptions which have affected all texts 
except the Western. 

Their theory then may be presented graphically thus :— 

The Original Text. 


, J. Non-Western additions 
Western additions. (Western non-interpolations). 


= eb “a ue, | 


Western text D., etc. Neutral text NB., etc. 


x 


Syrian oho 


Alexandrian text CL, ete. 


Syrian text nGHKn, etc. 


Few claim that this theory is final, but the work of 
Westcott and Hort has been found to be, whether for 
agreement or disagreement, the point of departure for 
the critics who have succeeded them. 

One school refused immediately to agree with the 
general outlines of the theory. These were the followers 
of Scrivener and Dean Burgon. The points which they 
attacked were two :— 

(1) The preference shown to the text of B., and the 

slight attention given to the later mss. 

(2) The theory of a ‘ Syrian revision.’ 

It was said, as regards (1), that Westcott and Hort 
ignored the probability that the late mss. represent lost 
originals more numerous and possibly older than the arche- 
types of B., and an attempt was made to support this 
theory by an appeal to Patristie evidence as supporting 
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‘Syrian’ readings. The advocates of Westcott and 
Hort replied that the only Syrian readings supported by 
early Patristic evidence are Neutral and Syrian, or 
Western and Syrian. None of them are distinctively 
Syrian. The argument, therefore, only proved what 
every one admits, that Western readings are very early 
and that many of them were adopted by the Syrian text. 
As to (2), it was said that we have no right to imagine 
a Syrian revision in the third century when there is a 
complete absence of any reference to it in the writers of 
the time. This was the most important argument 
against the basic theory of Westcott and Hort and it was 
widely used in Germany. But it derived its strength 
largely from a mistaken point of view. W.H.’s theory 
does not depend on a Syrian revision, but on those textual 
phenomena which have been described, and which show 
that the later text is an eclectic one, made up of readings 
sometimes Neutral, sometimes Western. These phe- 
nomena are facts, which any one who wishes can verify 
by working through Tischendorf and noting how the 
Patristic evidence dates the variants. Taking Origen as 
the earliest full authority for the Neutral text, and 
Irenaeus for the Western, with Chrysostom for the late 
text, it is at once obvious that though Chrysostom and 
Origen often unite in differing from Irenaeus, and Chrys. 
and Iren. in differing from Orig., yet Chrys. does not differ 
from them both at once. And this is almost demonstra- 
tive proof that his text, characteristically representative 
of the later Father’s versions and mss., is an eclectic one. 
How can you explain an eclectic text, except by a re- 
vision ? No one has answered this question as yet. But 
if there be any answer, it might be adopted without 
upsetting W.H.’s views in the least. The fact of the 
‘Syrian revision’ is merely the deduction which W.H. 
drew from the facts. If any one can draw any other 
deduction, well and good. But the facts will not be 
altered, and they prove that the later text is definitely 
an eclectic one, posterior in date, as shown by Patristic 
evidence, both to the Neutral and Western texts. 


CHAPTER VI 
MODERN CRITICISM SINCE WESTCOTT AND HORT 


Tae generation which immediately followed Westcott 
and Hort was marked by the rapid extinction of the 
school of criticism which defended the Textus Receptus 
as the original text. With the death of Dean Burgon 
and of Prebendary Miller, Westcott and Hort’s school 
was left for the time in undisputed possession of the field. 
Opinion swung over to the other extreme, and it was 
widely held that all the essential work of criticism had 
been finished, and the text of the New Testament estab- 
lished in the form which the Apostles had written. 

Soon, however, a new school of investigation grew up, 
which largely based itself on Westcott and Hort, but 
endeavoured to throw further light on special problems. 
The starting point of one line of research was Codex 
Bezae; of another, the newly discovered ms. of the Old 
Syriac text; of a third, the Old Latin mss.—but all lines 
converged on the problem of the Western Text. 

Codex Bezae.—The investigation of Codex Bezae began 
with a brilliant and provocative study in 1891 by Rendel 
Harris, entitled Codex Bezae, and published in the Cam- 
bridge Texts and Studies. He followed it up, a few years 
later, by another volume, The Annotators of Codew Bezae. 
His first object, was to make this ms. tell the story of its 
own life, and reveal the skeleton in its family cupboard. 
But he went much further than investigating the history 
and ancestors of Codex Bezae itself, for he drew attention 
to a fact which Hort had quite understood but his 
followers had underestimated, that is, the extreme 
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antiquity of the Western text and its universal usage in 
the second and third centuries. This view, although now 
known to be incontrovertibly correct, was not popular 
with those who had helped Westcott and Hort fight the 
battle against the Textus Receptus. They felt, perhaps 
half unconsciously, that the emphasis on the Western 
text threatened the successful establishment of what they 
believed to be the ‘ true text,’ a phrase which, at that 
time, was often used as a synonym for the edition of 
Westcott and Hort. By no means everything which 
Rendel Harris said has stood the test of further examina- 
tion, especially his own, but his original work on Codex 
Bezae set the problems and for thirty years determined 
the course of controversy. 

The Old Syriac Text.—The investigation of this text 
received great impetus from the discovery of the Sinaitic 
Syriac, by Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis (see p. 37). It 
proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, that the oldest Syriac 
text, apart from the Diatessaron of Tatian, was a Western 
text, cognate to, though not identical with, the African 
Latin. The publication of the text by Mrs. Lewis and, 
a little later, by Professor Burkitt, enabled other scholars 
to see the facts for themselves. Professor Burkitt also 
ended the controversy about the date of the Peshitto by 
showing that Ephraem never quoted it, but always used 
the Diatessaron, and that it is clearly the revision made 
by Rabbula (see p. 40). This left no obstacle to accepting 
the early date of the Old Syriac, and it even made the 
question appear simpler than it is. For, imasmuch as 
Ephraem and other Syriac writers obviously treat the 
Diatessaron as the official text of the Gospels, the origin 
and purpose of the Old Syriac remain obscure. 

The Old Latin MSS.—Meanwhile, in Oxford, the steady 
progress of Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate and of Old 
Latin biblical Texts, edited by Professor W. Sanday, and 
of the Novum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei, not published 
by Professor C. H. Turner until 1923 but used in manu- 
script, and even in proof, in Dr. Sanday’s seminar thirty 
years earlier, emphasized the importance of the African 
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Latin and made it clear that Westcott and Hort had 
hardly valued it sufficiently. The truth is that, even for 
Hort himself, it must have been hard to appreciate the 
value of this version. Not until Sanday published the 
text of k, and wrote his magistral introduction to it, were 
the facts made easily accessible. Even then their im- 
portance was scarcely clear until they could be contrasted 
with the similar facts in the Old Syriac. Mrs. Lewis’ 
discovery illuminated the value of the Old Latin, in- 
directly, almost as much as it did the Old Syriac directly. 
This was driven home by Professor Burkitt, in his Old 
Latin and the Itala, a book which in many ways stated 
the problem for the first time in a manner which made it 
clear to all scholars. 

Finally, a really epoch-making, and what seemed then 
a very daring step was taken by Burkitt in the preface 
which he wrote in 1899 to P. M. Barnard’s essay on the 
Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria in Texts and 
Studies. In this he drove home Mr. Barnard’s discovery 
that in the Gospels the biblical text of Clement of Alex- 
andria is more closely akin to the Old Latin than to the 
Neutral text. He went so far as to suggest that it was 
a question whether the agreement of the African Latin 
and the Old Syriac might not be equal in value to the 
combined evidence of & and B. 

Perhaps the close of a period and the beginning of a 
new one was most clearly marked by a brilliant essay by 
Rendel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text. ‘They 
were regarded as rash and unsound by the older genera- 
tion of scholars, and they were certainly not marked by 
timidity, but the book opened the eyes of the younger 
generation, as no other did, to the fact that there were 
still problems to be solved in textual criticism, and that 
there was a danger of the use of Westcott and Hort 
becoming a cult. It remains a book which can be read 
with pleasure and with profit by all students of the textual 
problem. 

The investigations mentioned above, and their con- 
vergent attack on the problem of the Western text, have 
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been shown by the course of events to have been the 
dominant contributions in the work done thirty years 
ago. There were, of course, other books, some of which 
attracted equal attention at the time but have now sunk 
into obscurity, or, at least, are no longer regarded as 
having the importance once attributed to them. Such 
were Dr. Chase’s attempts to prove retranslation from 
the Syriac in Codex Bezae; and Blass’ effort to prove 
that Luke published two editions of the Gospels and Acts, 
one in the Neutral and the other in the Western text. 
The hypotheses defended in these books have been 
examined and found wanting, although there is still much 
valuable material to be gathered from their pages, and, 
for other purposes, Blass’ commentary on Acts is still 
invaluable. 

Some other books may also be mentioned. Mr. 
Hoskier’s theory of the text has not, at present, met with 
wide acceptance or even been largely discussed. Speaking 
generally, he inclines to the belief that bilingual, and 
even trilingual, mss. existed at an early period and that 
many variations are to be explained as due to the desire 
to make the Greek column of a bilingual ms. correspond 
to the Latin or Syriac. It will be seen that there is some 
similarity between this theory and the early hypotheses 
of Rendel Harris and Chase, but it differs fron’ them in 
that they base their case mostly on large and interesting 
variants, while Hoskier has paid more attention to the 
cumulative evidence of small and intrinsically unimportant 
readings. Even if his theory prove unacceptable, his 
books are a quarry of material from which it will be 
possible to extract otherwise unobtainable facts for many 
years to come. The quarry is sometimes a little hard on 
the digger, but what is dug out is genuine ore. For 
Mr. Hoskier has the distinction of being an almost 
supernaturally accurate collator. 

Quite a different line of research was opened up by 
Prefessor A. C. Clark’s work on the text of Acts. His 
general contention is that scribes omit, but do not 
interpolate. Therefore, the Western text, with its inter- 
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polations, is probably the primitive text, and the Neutral 
text is to be explained as a series of accidental omissions. 
He endeavoured to show that all the Western interpola- 
tions could be explained as multiples of a line of a certain 
length. Critics of the New Testament at once perceived 
the weak spot in the last argument. Early mss. are 
arranged by lines of a definite length. An omission 
based on the tendency of the eye to skip a line, or a series 
of lines, would rarely produce the omission of a complete 
and intelligible sentence. Nevertheless, Professor Clark’s 
theory could easily be adapted to meet the facts. It is 
only necessary to suppose that the maker of the Neutral 
text was working on a ms. in which there were many 
omissions, and that he trimmed up the edges of the 
omissions, so as to make sense. The reason why the 
present writers are inclined to reject Professor Clark’s 
theory, is that the text of the Gospels and of Acts seems 
to them to be the product, not of scribes, but of editors. 
This is true, whichever text be regarded ag primitive. 

Yet another line of research produced some books 
which have recently come into their own. They were 
Ferrar and Abbott’s Four Important MSS. of the Gospels, 
Rendel Harris’ Ferrar Group, Bousset’s Teathritische 
Studien, Hoskier’s Codea 604 (now 700), Lake’s Codex I 
and Its Allies—all of which attempted to study groups of 
minuscule mss. which were not easily to be classified 
either as pure Neutral or as pure Western. 

It was just at this time, towards the end of the ‘nineties, 
that it began to be generally known that, owing to the 
munificence of a rich German lady, Professor H. von Soden 
of Berlin had been enabled to undertake the editing of 
the text of the New Testament on a hitherto unpre- 
cedented scale. He was to be helped by a large staff of 
highly trained assistants who would examine all the 
known mss. of the New Testament in every conceivable 
language. 

It was generally felt that, until this undertaking had 
made public its results, it was relatively useléss for 
ordinary persons td erigage in detailed research. Not 
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only Westcott and Hort, but Tischendorf also, would be 
entirely antiquated when von Soden’s work was published. 
The result was a perceptible slackening in the textual 
controversy. In Germany, Hilgenfeld and Zahn an- 
nounced their belief in the Western text as the earliest 
form, and Jiilicher and Corssen published valuable studies 
of the Latin version. The most important events were 
the discovery and publication of W and ©. For more 
than ten years the main problem was not fully discussed, 
because critics were marking time until von Soden’s 
work was ready. 

The publication of his researches began in 1902 with 
a catalogue of mss., and involved an entirely new nomen- 
clature (see p. 89). This at once aroused opposition, 
especially from Professor C. R. Gregory and his friends. 
There was, however, much to be said in favour of von 
Soden’s system, for it gave information as to the date 
and contents of each ms., which is not given by any other 
method. Indeed, had his textual apparatus proved 
acceptable his system of nomenclature would soon have 
triumphed, but, since his book has proved a tragic failure, 
his numeration will ultimately become merely a literary 
curiosity. 

This fact, however, was not perceived for some time. 
The volume which dealt with the division of mss. into 
groups appeared in 1906, and it was at once seen that 
the results were open to criticism. It was clear that 
von Soden had neglected the versions, and it appeared 
that he had fallen into the incredible error of thinking 
that because he was editing the Greek text, Greek mss. 
must necessarily be more important than Latin or Syriac. 
Moreover, he attached an importance to the Diatessaron 
which seemed inexplicable unless he had new information 
on the subject. Still, it was felt that no final judgment 
could be made until his text and apparatus was published 
and had been studied. This appeared in 1911, and few 
books have ever been greater disappointments. First, 
the presentation of the facts is so obscure that it”is fre- 
quently impossible to find out clearly what is the reading 
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of any one ms. Secondly, it was discovered, although not 
immediately, that the collations were in some instances 
inaccurate. It is, of course, difficult to control all colla- 
tions, but confidence in von Soden’s apparatus was slowly 
wrecked by the frequency with which, when a collation 
could be controlled, it proved inadequate, or actually 
wrong. The result is that there is now no probability 
that von Soden’s book will replace Tischendorf, and the 
work of producing an intelligible, accurate, and reason- 
ably complete critical edition must be begun over again, 
taking Tischendorf, not von Soden, as the basis. Plans 
are already far advanced for this purpose, and it seems 
certain that slight modifications of Tischendorf’s method 
of presentation and of Gregory’s notation will be adopted. 
Of course, obscurity of presentation does not necessarily 
imply wrongness of theory, but even the theory of von 
Soden has been subjected to devastating criticism. It is, 
however, desirable to state it fully. He divides the mss. 
of the Gospels into three groups, which he calls ‘ K, H, I.’ 
The K Group.—This is, roughly speaking, W.II.’s 
Syrian (or Antiochian) text. Von Soden sub-divides it 
into K1, which is the purest existing form of K, and is 
best represented by SV© 461, 661, 655, and a new ms. 
(«-94), Ki, which is K influenced by readings of the Ferrar 
group, Ki, K*, K*, and some other variations, which 
represent more or Jess unimportant sub-families of K. 
It is suggested that K can be traced back to the fourth 
century, and that it is the recension made by Lucian. 
The H Group.—This represents W.H.’s Neutral and 
Alexandrian, between which von Soden does not seem to 
distinguish. It is represented best by NBCLZAY 33, 892, 
1241, 579, and a few other fragments. Von Soden thinks 
that there is a close relationship between & and B, to 
which he ascribes an Egyptian origin, but that the other 
ss. are all independent authorities, though all corrupted 
by varying degrees of admixture with K. In recon- 
structing the text of H he does not seem to attach nearly 
as much importance to B as has been usual. It is stig- 
gested that H is the recension of Hesychius ; it was used 
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by the makers of the Egyptian Versions, and in the main 
by Athanasius, Didymus, and Cyril of Alexandria, but 
not by Origen or Clement. ~ 

The I Group.—This corresponds, more or less, to the 
Western text. The oldest extant form of it is best 
represented, according to von Soden, by D 28, 372, 
565, 700, a new ms. (e-050=-©), which he thought was 
closely connected with 700. Important sub-families 
of I are J, which is the Ferrar group, and H*, which 
is made up of Fam. 1, 22, and some new mss. (see 
p- 21). Another sub-family of less importance is II, 
composed of the ‘Purple mss.’ (N3@, etc.), which 

.von Soden thinks can be identified with the text 
of the great Cappadocian Fathers, Basil and Gregory. 
Still less important are OBS® (all various combinations 
of I and K, or sub-families of K), and K*, but the last has 
a certain historical interest if yon Soden is right in thinking 
that it represents the recension (J corrected to a K 
standard) used, and perhaps made by Chrysostom. In 
reconstructing the original J text, von Soden pays more 
attention to 28, 565, 700, and less to D than former critics. 
D he thinks has been largely corrupted by the influence 
of the Latin, Syriac, and, perhaps, Sahidic versions. He 
does not recognize these two versions as authorities for I 
—they belong to an earlier stage of the history of the 
text, and he thinks that J itself represents a Caesarean 
recension, with which the names of Pamphilus and 
Eusebius may be connected, especially as the quotations 
of Eusebius seem to belong to the J type. 

The grouping of the mss. in the Acts and Epistles is less 
complicated, but not essentially different. In the Acts, 
von Soden distinguishes the same three recensions—K, 
H, and I. K, which contains the sub-families K™, and 
K°, is represented by the mass of late mss.; H by SBAC 
and a few other mss. which all have a more or less con- 
taminated form of the Neutral and Alexandrian text; 
I falls into three sub-families, /*, 7>, I°, of which J* is the 
iidst important, and is represetited by DE and a few 
minuscules. The sane grouping is in essentials found in 
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the Catholic Epistles, though the evidence is much 
smaller. 

In the Apocalypse there are also three main types: K, 
found in most mss., H found in the early uncials NAC etc., 
and a third type, of which the commentary of Andreas 
is the best representative; to this von Soden gives the 
symbol ’Av. 

In the Pauline Epistles the three main families are the 
same :—H, J, and kK. K is the text of the mass of mss., 
H that of SBAC and their allies, J of DEFG and a few 
others. 

On this grouping von Soden based his theory. All 
known mss. belong either to J, H, or K; and it can, so 
von Soden thinks, be shown that they together represent 
an original text, called /-H-K, which was used by Origen, 
and probably by Marcion, Justin, and Tatian, who used 
it as the basis of the Diatessaron. Of these recensions K 
is the worst, and / the best, and /-H-K can be recovered 
in the main, (1) by eliminating readings due to the in- 
fluence of parallel passages in the Gospels ; (2) where this 
rule is insufficient, by rejecting the reading which seems 
to be an accommodation to Matthew—the popular Gospel 
in earlier times; (8) in otber places by adopting the 
reading found in two out of the three recensions. Thus, 
I-H-K is reconstructed, and the question is then faced 
whether it is really the earliest which we can reach. The 
difficulty is that the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions, 
and the quotations of Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Clement 
of Alexandria, do not seem to support the readings of 
I-H-k. Yet von Soden is apparently prepared to argue 
that in the end they do really support it, for their readings 
can all be explained as the corruption of J-H-K by the 
Diatessaron, which was written in Greek, probably early 
in Tatian’s career, and beeame widely known. 

In the Acts and Epistles von Soden’s theory is in 
essentials the same as in the Gospels. He thinks that in 
the former, at all events, the influence of Tatian is probable, 
though his work is no longer extant. In the Epistles it 
is, he suggests, probable that Marcion’s text has had a 
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great influence; nevertheless in all parts of the N.T. an 
original J-H-K text can be recovered, which approves 
itself on intrinsic grounds as better than the rival texts 
of Tatian or Marcion. 

The following scheme, which of course omits many of 
the less important sub-families, will serve to illustrate 
von Soden’s general theory of the relations between the 
different textual families. 


L-HK 


< Tatian 
Justin. 


Marcion. 
Early Fathers. 


Origen. 


Ki 
1 eed, GMO BIR 


ie 
j (All corrupted by K but independently 
BeUKe ma and in varying degrees) 


Generally speaking, von Soden’s theory of the Dia- 
tessaron, as the chief source of the Old Latin text, has 
been dissipated by a study of his apparatus. Moreover, 
further researches have suggested that his grouping of 
mss. is often wrong. This is particularly true of Codex 
Bezae, which he groups with ©, 28, 565, 700, and a few 
others. Whatever the explanation of Codex Bezae may 
be, it does not belong in this group, but with the Old 
Latin. 

Again, his neglect of the great versions as authorities 
equal in value to SB was surprising, and could have been 
justified only if he had been able to prove his contention 
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that both the Latin and the Syriac had been widely cor- 
rupted by the Diatessaron. How, it was asked, did he 
come to know so much about the Diatessaron? Was it 
discovery or revelation? It proved to be neither, but 
the incredible mistake of constantly treating the Arabic 
Diatessaron as though it were a reliable witness to the 
text, as distinct from the arrangement, of the Diatessaron. 
The Arabic is not much more useful than the Codex 
Fuldensis for reconstructing the text of the Diatessaron. 
Moreover, even when the quotations of Ephraem—the 
only safe guide to the text of the Diatessaron—really 
agree with the Old Latin or with other Western authorities, 
it is a most improbable hypothesis that the latter were 
so widely corrupted by a book which is never known to 
have been used in the West—though it possibly originated 
there—and is never mentioned by Latin writers. Nor is 
this statement seriously impugned, if, as is possible, there 
was once an Old Latin Darmony. 

Turning to more detailed criticism: It soon became 
obvious that in his discrimination between H and K texts 
von Soden did little more than confirm Westcott and 
Hort’s distinction between the Neutral and Byzantine, 
or Antiochian, texts. 

In the # text, the only problem of importance is the 
presence of J (Western) readings, in the less good mss. 
Is that due to corruption by Western mss. or is it an indica- 
tion that the Neutral text is a revision of the Western ? 
In the latter case, the emergence of Western readings in 
the later mss. shows that they are comparable to late 
Vulgate mss. which preserve Old Latin readings. 

In the K text, two problems arise. (1) Were von 
Soden’s collations accurate enough to justify his judg- 
ments? (2) Was he right in the relations which he 
established between the groups? The present writers 
have made a partial investigation of this point and incline 
to the belief that von Soden’s A* may prove the oldest 
form, and is perhaps the best representative of the true 
Antiochian revision, while his K', K*, and K” are forms 
of the Iter text, and should more properly be called 
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Byzantine. They think that K' belongs to this group, 
although it has some peculiarities which are scarcely to 
be explained, as von Soden wished, by the influence of 
the Ferrar group. 

The problem of the J text is much more Completes 
It seems clear either that D must be eliminated from the 
group, or else must dominate it. If it dominate it J is 
equivalent to Westcott and Hort’s Western text. If not, 
I is a mixed text. The problem can be solved only by 
taking the mss. which are most closely connected, and 
investigating their nature. 

The present writers have been engaged for some time 
on one such group of minuscules, the relationship between 
which was first dimly perceived and pointed out in the 
introduction to Codew I and Its Allies. The statement of 
facts given there is, on the whole, more correct than that 
made by von Soden. They have since been added to in 
an article in the Harvard Theological Review, by K. Lake 
and R. P. Blake, on the Koridethi ms. (®), and still 
further in a volume of Harvard Theological Studies, 
which will shortly appear. The problem has also been 
worked at by Canon B. H. Streeter, who reached essen- 
tially the same results, but has added the extremely 
important point that the text common to this group can 
be identified with that used by Origen in Caesarea, 
although not in Alexandria. He therefore argues, with 
great probability, that this is the local text of Caesarea. 
So far the present writers agree, but they believe that the 
Caesarean text is merely a correction of the Western by 
the Neutral, while Canon Streeter thinks that it is an 
independent text, co-ordinate in value with the Western 
and the Neutral. 

Study is also demanded by the problem of the definition 
of the various groups of mss. which make up the K texts, 
partly because, as a problem of Church history, it is 
important to know what text was in use in different places 
in successive centuries, but chiefly because so much work 
depends upon the process of eliminating the Byzantine 
element from mixed mss. To take the Textus Receptug 
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as a sufficient representative of the Byzantine text is a 
rough and ready method, but results based upon it cannot 
be accurate, because in every chapter there are two or 
three places where the Textus Receptus deviates from 
the Byzantine text. Probably the official revision of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, made by Professor Antoniades 
from mss. on Mount Athos, is on the whole a more 
accurate representative of this text. 

The problem of the Caesarean text merges into the 
more difficult and complex one presented by investigation 
into the pre-Origenian period. The facts may be stated 
thus :— 

In the time of Origen the Neutral text existed in Alex- 
andria, a Western text of the type of k in Africa, a Western 
text of the type of the Sinaitic Syriac in Edessa, and the 
Caesarean text in Caesarea. 

If, as we suppose, the Caesarean text is a mixed text, 
it presupposes the existence of the Neutral text, which 
is therefore not the invention of Origen, but is anterior 
to him. [If it be a primitive text, it is possible that the 
Neutral text is a recension made by Origen, or found by 
him in Alexandria and afterwards abandoned. 

If we go back another generation, we find even in 
Alexandria no proof of the existence of the Neutral text 
of the Gospels. Clement of Alexandria—and we have no 
other evidence for Alexandrian usage before the time of 
Origen—used a Western text in the Gospels, approxi- 
mating to the Latin rather than the Syriac type, though 
in the Acts (which he rarely quotes) he has at least some 
Neutral readings. 

Thus, at least in the Gospels, the problem which appears 
to confront textual critics of the immediate future is 
almost the reverse of that which confronted us when the 
first edition of this book was written. Then the problem 
of the future seemed to be the origin of the Western text, 
now it appears that a preliminary necessity is to discover 
the origin of the Neutral. 

That does not mean that we know the origin of the 
Western text, but merely that Westcott and Hort and 
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their immediate successors in the nineteenth century 
tried to go ahead too fast. Speaking roughly, they did 
write the history of the text in the latter part of the third 
and the beginning of the fourth century. They showed 
the transition from the Neutral and Western texts of the 
earlier period, to the Antiochian text of the fourth 
century. That will remain. But they thought that 
they could then jump back to the first century, and here 
they were wrong. ‘The early third and the second century 
are now claiming to be heard. If we listen to their 
evidence we find a widely disseminated text—the Western 
—which varies considerably in Edessa from the form 
which it has in Carthage, and in Carthage from that 
which it has in Alexandria or Gaul, but which is recog- 
nizably the same text. Where was the Antiochian text 
at this time? It was not yet made. Where was the 
Neutral text? Have we to give the same answer? If 
so, who made it, and when and why ? . If not—if it be 
primitive—why was the Western text so universal at 
this period P 

To these problems two answers have been suggested 
by two American scholars. 

Professor Ropes thinks that the Neutral text is the 
primitive text of the books of the New Testament, before 
they were formed into a Canon of Scripture. His main 
reason—which will call for much imvestigation—is that 
the Neutral text is intrinsically better than the Western, 
and therefore right. Is it ? 

Professor Sanders believes that the Neutral text is a 
third century revision probably made in Alexandria, 
perhaps in the Catechetical School there, some time 
between Clement and Origen. 

It is safe to say that these theories will be much dis- 
cussed in the future, but it is by no means certain that 
either will prove to be the final answer, 


APE EN DIX. -A 


SYSTEMS OF NOTATION 


A xKNowLepGr of the symbols and abbreviations commonly 
employed in textual criticism is essential to every student of the 
New Testament. 

Some of these have been explained in the preceding chapters, 
but for general convenience these have been repeated here, 
together with all the others which are in general use. The 
multiplication of these symbols is an ever-growing evil; and as 
no two writers seem to employ quite the same method, it is 
impossible to escape occasional misunderstandings. But since 
the system in widest use at the present day is that of Tischendorf, 
ed. viii., the necessary foundation of study is an acquaintance 
with his notation. Nor can the student afford to ignore von 
Soden, however unsatisfactory his work may have proved in 
many ways. 


I. Tischendorf 


The best way will be to take an example and go through its 
details. 

In Mt*5, 44. dyamdGre rovs éxOpovs tev. Tischendorf’s note 
is :— 

T. exOp tbuwv c. & B1 22 209 alta b fg! 2 k 1 vg sax fr cop 
syre Thphil® 4 Or 4924-329.951. jtem 1,768. 4,359. Dial 20 Kugp* 589 
Bre RaALOL yee ali ane ee s{Gb) add evAovyerre Tous KaTapwmevous 
vyas (D vyer, Athen om) c. DEKLMSUAITL al pler ¢ f h go syr*eh 
et? arm aeth Athen !¢s4t11 Clem® (omnino propter sqq e Mt 
vdtr) Eusrtep 13,7 (omnino e Mt vdtr) Const}: 2 Chr: : ef L¢ |. 

The first thing to notice in this mass of symbolsisthe.... . 
and the | atthe end. ‘These are the sign posts. ..... implies 
that the list of authorities for the variant quoted has been 
exhausted, and that the alternatives will now be given. The | 
signifies the close of the whole passage under discussion. Had 
there been a third variant, there would have been some more 
Bienen after ‘cf L¢’ instead of the |. 

It appears, therefore, that in this passage there are two 
readings :— A 
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(a) dyamGre Tovs Ex@pods Vuor, 

(8) ayamare rods éxOpods tudv, evNoyetre Tos KaTApwevouS 
vmdas, 

nOF these (a) is Tischendorf’s reading, and therefore he first 
gives it and the authorities for it, introducing the latter with a 
c=cum. (8) is the reading of s (Gb), This is a highly complex 
abbreviation. The first part (s) isitself a compound symbol. It 
represents the text of Stephanus, followed by Elzevir, Schulz, and 
Griesbach. Now, although the agreement of these three editions 
with Stephanus is fairly consistent, there are many places where 
one or the other differs. In these cases Tischendorf’s practice is 
to indicate the reading of the editor or editors who differ from 
Stephanus by inserting a ‘bracket’ after s, and using the follow- 
ing symbols: s*=Elzevir, Sz=Schulz, Gb=Griesbach, ‘= ‘thinks 
it probable,’ “=‘thinks it very probable,’ °"=‘ prefers the other 
variant,’ = ‘strongly prefers the other variant.’ So thats (Gb) 
in this passage means, ‘The reading of Stephanus, Elzevir, Schulz, 
and Griesbach; but Griesbach strongly prefers the other reading.’ 

There then follows the list of authorities in their proper places 
for each reading. These authorities are always quoted in the 
same order, 

1. Greek uncials, quoted by capital letters. 

2. Greek cursives, quoted by numbers as a rule. 

3. The Latin authorities, with notice of the more important 
mss. individually. 

4, Other versions. 

5. Patristic quotations with references. 

To continue, therefore, the explanation of the note.in question: 
Tischendorf means that the shorter reading is supported by the 
Greek uncial mss. NB (for the names, etc., of the uncial mss., see 
Appendix B); by the minuscule or cursive mss. 1. 22. 209. and 
al 4, 7.e. four others; by the Old Latin mss. a. b. ff. gf. 9g? k. 1. 
(names, etc., of these also are in Appendix B); and the Vulgate 
(vg); also by the two secondary versions, sax. =the Anglo-Saxon, 
and fr. =the Frankish, both of which are derivatives of the Latin ; 
by the Coptic version, now called the Bohairic; and by the 
Curetonian Syriac. 

It is also supported by Theophylact, Origen, and an anonymous 
tract known as the ‘ Dialogus de recta fide’ (Dial.), by Eusebius 
in his commentary on the Psalms (Eus?*.), by the Latin transla- 
tion of Irenaeus (Iren'"t=Trenaei interpres), by three quotations 
of the passage in Cyprian, and by others (al.). In the case of 
each Father quoted the reference to the standard edition (usually 
the Benedictine) is given in small figures, e.g. Orig 4°24= Origen, 
vol. iv. p. 324. 

In the same way, the longer reading adopted by Stephanus, 
etc., is supported by the uncials DEKLMSUAIL and most other 
Greek mss. (al. pler.), by c. f. h. of the Old Latin, by the Gothic 
version (go), the Peshitto (syr*", ze. Schaaff’s Syriac v. p. 40), 
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and the Harklean Syriac (Syr?=Syra posterior), the Armenian, 
and the Aethiopic. It is also supported by Athenagoras in his 
‘Apology,’ Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius in his Praeparatio 
Evangelica, the ‘Apostolic constitutions’ (const.), and Chryso- 
stom. In the case of Clement and Eusebius, Tischendorf indicates 
in brackets that there are reasons for believing that the quotation 
is from M* not L‘, and the sign : : cf. L° at the end means that he 
thinks that the reading is due to assimilation to the text of Luke. 


II. Von Soden 


The older system distinguishing between uncials and minus- 
cules is abandoned, and an attempt made to give information, 
by the symbol employed, as to the date and the contents of each 
ms. All known mss. are first divided into three classes :— 
(1) 6-mss., containing the whole New Testament (d:aéj«7), with 
or without the exception of- the Apocalypse: (2) e-mss., contain- 
ing the Gospels (evayyéAwov); (3) a-mss., containing Acts and 
Hpistles, with or without the Apocalypse (dméaroXos). 

The mss. within each of these classes are assigned numbers, 
in accordance with their date and contents, on the following 
system :—0- and a-mss., up to the end of the ninth century, are 
numbered 1 to 49; those of the tenth century 50 to 99; for the 
following centuries numbers of three ciphers are taken, and the 
cipher in the hundreds’ place indicates the century: thus, 121 
means a ms. of the eleventh century, 221 of the twelfth, 321 of 
thirteenth, and soon. In 6-mss. an indication is given as to the 
presence or absence of the Apocalypse by using J to 49 in each 
hundred for mss. with the Apocalypse, 50 to 99 for those without 
it: thus, 0-421 would be a fourteenth century ms. containing the 
whole of the New Testament; 6-271 would be a twelfth century 
Ms. containing all the New Testament except the Apocalypse. 
Similarly, the contents of the a-mss. are indicated by the figures. 
Numbers of three ciphers are reserved for mss. containing Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, and Pauline Epistles, with or without the 
Apocalypse—the absence or presence of which is shown in the 
same way as in the d6-mss. ~ For mss. containing less than this, 
numbers of four ciphers are used, the left-hand cipher always 
being one, the next cipher showing the date, and the two right- 
hand ciphers indicating the precise contents: 00 to 19 mean 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, 20 to 69 mean Pauline Epistles alone, 
and 70 to 99 mean the Apocalypse alone. Thus, a-321 means 
a thirteenth century ms., containing Acts, Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles, and Apocalypse; a-489 means a fourteenth century 
Ms., containing Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, but not the 
Apocalypse; a-1109 means an eleventh century ms., containing 
Acts and Catholic Epistles ; a-1221 a twelfth century ms., con- 
taining the Pauline Epistles; and a-1372 means a thirteenth 
century ms., containing the Apocalypse, The e-mss, are so 
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numerous that a further development of the system is necessary. 
1 to 99 is used for mss. up to the ninth century, and as this does 
not supply sufficient numbers, more are gained by prefixing a 0, 
and so gaining another hundred figures. 1000 to 1099 are mss. 
of the tenth century, 100 to 199 of the eleventh, and so on. 
When this proves insufficient, a 1 is prefixed, and since in the 
twelfth and later centuries even this is not enough, use is made 
of the thousands, and 2000 to 2999 is rendered available for 
the mss. of the twelfth century, 3000 to 3999 for those of the 
’ thirteenth century, and so on: in each case the left-hand figure 
indicates the century. Normally an e is to be fixed to these 
numbers, but it is obvious that this is only necessary when the 
class of the mss. would otherwise be ambiguous, and, in dealing 
with the Gospels, von Soden adopts the practice of never insert- 
ing the e when speaking of e-mss., and never omitting the 6 when 
referring to the 6-mss. This seems to be the most convenient 
method, and can obviously be applied equally well to a-mss. 


APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY OF GREEK AND LATIN MSS. 


I. Greek 
MSS. of the Gospels 


*S (iv.)! cod. Sinaiticus, at Leningrad. 


*A (v.) cod. Alexandrinus, in the British Museum. 
*B (iv.) cod. Vaticanus, at Rome, in the Vatican. 

*C (v.) cod. Ephraemi, a palimpsest at Paris. 
*D (vi.) cod. Bezae, Graeco-Latin, at Cambridge. 
E (viii.) cod. Basileensis, at Basel, in Switzerland. 

F (ix.) cod. Boreeli at Utrecht, formerly belonging to John 


Boreel (1629). 

G (ix.-x.) cod. Seidelii, in the British Museum, brought from 
the East by Andrew Seidel early in the eighteenth 
century. 

H (ix.-x.) cod. enor at Hamburg; its history is the same 
as G’s. 


* See also Chapter IT. 
1 These figures indicate the century to which the Ms, is assigned. 
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Ne -vi.) some palimpsest fragments at Leningrad. 
K (ix.) cod. Cyprius, at Paris, brought from Cyprus in 1673. 
*L (viii.) cod. Regius, at Paris. 
M (ix.) cod. Campianus, at Paris, given to Louis xrv. by the 
Abbé Frangois de Camps. 
N (vi.) cod. Purpureus, at Patmos, Leningrad, Rome, Vienna, 
and the British Museum. 
P (vi.) fragm. Guelpherbytana 1., palimpsest fragments at 
W olfenbiittel. 
Q(v.) fragm. Guelpherbytana 1., palimpsest fragments at 
Wolfenbiittel. 
R (vi.) cod. Nitriensis, a palimpsest fragment in the British 
Museum, brought in 1847 from the monastery of 
S. Mary Deipara i in the Nitrian desert. 
S (dated 949) cod. Vaticanus u., at Rome. 
T (v.) cod. Borgianus, in the Propaganda at Rome, a Graeco- 
Sahidic ms. 
T® and T° (vi.) Graeco-Sahidic fragments at Leningrad. 
T°! (vi.) a Graeco-Sahidic fragment in the Bodleian at Oxford. 
U (ix.-x.) cod. Nanianus, at Venice. 
V (ix.) cod. Mosquensis, belonging to the Holy Synod at 
Moscow. 
*W(iv.-v.) The Freer Gospels, Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
X (ix.-x.) cod. Monacensis, in the University Library, Munich. 
Y (viii.) fragmenta Barberina, in the Barberini Library at 
Rome. 
Z (vi.) cod. Dublinensis, a palimpsest at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
I (dated 979), at Oxford and Leningrad, brought by Tischendorf 
from ‘the East,’ probably Sinai. 
A (x.) cod. Sangallensis, a Graeco-Latin ms. at S. Gall in 
Switzerland. 
© (vii.-viii.) The Koridethi ms., Tiflis. 
A (ix.) cod. Tischendorfianus, in the Bodleian, brought from 
‘the East’ by Tischendorf. 
) cod. Zacynthius, a palimpsest in the library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, London. 
wang ) cod. Petropolitanus, at Leningrad. 
.) cod. Rossanensis, a ‘purple’ ms. like N, at Rossano in 
S. Italy 
2» cod. ditecenea (vi.), a purple and gold ms. at Paris. 
@(v.) cod. Beratinus, another ‘ purple’ ms. at Berat in Mace- 
donia. 
v ae ) cod. Laurensis, at the Laura on Mount Athos. 
Q(x.) cod. Dionysiacus, at the monastery of 8. Dionysius 
) 


*m (viii. 


on Mount Athos. 

cod. Andreensis, at the ‘scete’ of S. Andrew on Mount 
Athos. 

Numerous fragments, including papyri, 
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MSS, of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 


NABCDY. The same as in the Gospels. 
*B (vii.) cod. Laudianus, a Latino-Greek ms., probably written 
in Sardinia, used by Bede, and given by Laud to the 
Bodleian. 


H (ix.) cod. Mutinensis, at Modena. 
K (ix.) cod. Mosquensis, at Moscow. Acts is missing. 
L (ix.) cod. Angelicus, in the Library of the Augustinians in 


) 

) 

) 
Rome. 

P (ix.) cod. Porphyrianus, a palimpsest at Leningrad, for- 
merly belonging to Bishop Porphyry. 

) cod. Laurensis 11., at the Laura, Mount Athos. 
) fragm. Patiriensia, palimpsest fragments formerly at 
Rossano, now in the Vatican. 


S (ix.-x. 


a (v. 


MSS. of the Pauline Epistles 


NABC. As for the Gospels. 

*D (vi.) cod. Claromontanus, a Graeco-Latin ms. at Paris, for- 
merly at Clermont, near Beauvais. 

*E (ix.) cod. Sangermanensis, a Graeco-Latin ms. at Lenin- 
grad, formerly at S. Germain des Prés, a copy 
of D 

*¥F (ix.) cod. Augiensis, a Graeco-Latin ms. at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, formerly in the monastery of Augia 
Dives at Reichenau, on Lake Constance. 

*G (x.) =A of the Gospels. cod. Boernerianus, at Dresden, 
formerly belonged to C. F. Boerner of Leipzig. 
Perhaps the Greek was copied from F. 

*H (vi.) cod. Coislinianus, fragments at Paris, Leningrad, and 
at the Laura, Mount Athos. 

K.L.P. As of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 


MSS, of the Apocalypse 


NAC. As of the Gospels. 
B (viii.) cod. Vaticanus r1., at Rome. 
P. As of the Acts. 


II, The Principal Old Latin MSS. 
The Gospels 


a. (ive) cod. Vercellensis, a ‘purple’ ms. at Vercelli, said to 
have been written by Bishop Eusebius (370). 
b, (iv.-v,) cod. Veronensis, at Verona. 
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(es oe ) cod. Colbertinus, at Paris. 
d. (vi.) The Latin of D, at Cambridge. 
e. (iv. -v.) cod. Palatinus, at Vienna, formerly at ‘Trent, 
‘purple’ ms. 
f. (vi.) cod. Brixianus, at Brescia. 
ffi (viii.-ix.) cod. Corbeiensis 1., at Leningrad, formerly at Cor- 
bey, near Amiens. Sometimes quoted as f. for 
the Catholic Epistles. 
ff, (vi.) Corbeiensis 1., at Paris, formerly at Corbey. 
gy (ix.) cod. Sangermanensis 1, at Paris, formerly at S. Ger- 
main. 
g(x.) cod. Sangermanensis 11., at Paris, originally at Angers. 
h. (i -v.) cod. Claromontanus, now in the Vatican. 
sf ) cod. Vindobonensis, at Vienna, formerly at Naples. 
) cod. Sarzannensis, a ‘purple’ ms. at Sarezzano, near 
Tortona. 
k. (iv.-v.) cod. Bobiensis, at Turin, formerly at Bobbio, and said 
to have belonged to Columban. 
1. (vii.) cod. Rhedigeranus, at Breslau. 

m. ‘ Liber de divinis Scripturis sive speculum.’ Attributed 
to Augustine, it is really a group of mss., and was 
edited by Mai from one at Rome, and more recently 
from six mss. in the Vienna Corpus script. eccl. latt. 

n. (v.-vi.), o. (vii.), p. (vii.-viii.) fragmenta Sangallensia, at S. 
Gall. 
q. (vii.) cod. Monacensis, at Munich, formerly at Freising. 
r. (vii.) cod. Ussherianus, at Trinity College, Dublin. 
s. (vi.) fragmenta Bobiensia, at Milan, formerly at Bobbio. 
t. (v.) fragmenta Bernensia, at Berne. 
v. (vii.) fragm. Vindobonensia, at Vienna. 
Ny (v.-vi.) At Coire, in the Realisches Museum, part of the same 
MS. as nl. 
0. (x.) The Latin of A of the Gospels. 


S 
(vii. 
j. (v. 


In the Acts and Catholic Epistles 


c. d. m. As in the Gospels. 
e. The Latin of cod. E. ; 
g. (xiii.) cod. Gigas, a Bohemian ms. at Stockholm. W.H. call 
it holm, and itis often quoted as gig. 
h. (vi.) cod. Floriacensis, also known as f. (Blass), a palimp- 
sest fragment at Paris, formerly at Fleury. 
p- (xiii.) at Paris, formerly at Perpignan. Quoted also as 
erp. 
s. (v.-vi.) ra anta Bobiensia, at Vienna, formerly at Bobbio. 
t. (xi.) Liber comicus, a lectionary in Paris. 


And in the Catholic Epistles alone— 
f. or ff. =ff, of the Gospels. 
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In the Pauline Epistles 


m. Ag in the Gospels, ete, d.e.f.g. the Latin of D.E.F.G. 
respectively. 
gue. (vi.) cod. Guelpherbytanus, at Wolfenbiittel. 
r. (v.-vi.) cod. Frisingensis, at Munich, ete. 


In the Apocalypse 


m. Of the Gospels. 
g. h. Of the Acts. 


III. The Principal Vulgate Manuscripts 


A (vi.) cod. Amiatinus, Laurentian Library, Florence. 
B (viii.-ix.) cod. Bigotianus, Paris. 
C (ix.) cod. Cavensis, Abbey of Cava dei Tirreni, near 
Salerno. 
D (ix.) cod. Dublinensis, ‘ Book of Armagh,’ Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
E (viii.-ix.) Egerton Gospels, British Museum. 
- (vi.) cod. Fuldensis, preserved at Fulda. 
G (ix.) cod. San Germanensis, Paris. 
eh -x.) cod. Hubertianns, British Museum. 
I (vii.) cod. Ingolstadiensis, Munich. 
) cod. Foro-Juliensis, at Cividale in Friuli; parts 
at Prague and Venice. 
K (ix.) cod. Karolinus, British Museum. 
L (vii.-viii.) cod. pease Ss “Gospels of 8. Chad,’ Lich- 
field 
M (vi.) cod. eee Bibl. Ambrosiana, C. 39, 
In 
O (vii.) cod. Oxonienis, ‘Gospels of §S. Augustine,’ 
Bodl. 857 (Auct. D. 2, 14). 
P (vi.) cod. Perusinus (fragment), Perugia, Chapter 
, Library. 
QQ (vii.-viii.) cod. Kenanensis, ‘ Book of Kells,’ Trin. Coll., 
Dublin. 
) cod. Rushworthianus, ‘Gospels of MacRegol,’ 
Bodl. (Auct. D. 2, 19). 
) cod. Stonyhurstensis, 7th cent. (S. John only), 
Stonyhurst. 
T(x.) cod. Toletanus, Madrid, National Library. 
U (vii.-viii.) cod. Ultratrajectina fragmenta, 7th-8th cent., 
attached to the Utrecht Psalter, Univ. Libr. 
(ms. eccl. 484). 


J (vi.-vii. 


R (viii. -ix. 


S (vii. 
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V (ix.) cod. Vallicellanus, Rome, Vallicella Library, 
B. 6 


W (xiii.) cod. William of Hale’s Bible, a.p. 1294, Brit. 
Mus. Reg. I. B. xii. 
X (vii.) cod. Cantabrigiensis, ‘Gospels of St. Augustine,’ 
Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. 
) cod. ‘Ynsulae’ Lindisfarnensis, “Tth-8th cent., 
Brit. Mus. Cotton Nero D. iv. 
Z (vi.-vii.) cod. Harleianus, 6th-7th cent., Brit. Mus. Harl. 
1775. 
& (viii.-ix.) cod, Beneventanus, 8th-9th cent., Brit. Mus. 
Add. 5463. 
A (vii.-viii.) cod. Dunelmensis, 7th - 8th cent., Durham 
Chapter Library, A. ii. 16. 
= (ix.) cod. Epternacensis, 9th cent., Paris lat. 989. 
© (ix.) cod. Theodulfianus, 9th cent., Paris lat. 9380. 


M (viii.) cod. Martino - Turonensis, 8th cent., Tours 
Library, 22. 
Burch. (vii.-viii.) ‘Gospels of St. Burchard,’ 7th-S8th cent., 
Wiirzburg Univ. Library, Mp. Th. f. 68. 
Reg. (vii.-viii.) cod. Reg. Brit. Mus. Reg. i. B. vii., 7th-Sth 
cent. 


Y (vii. -viii. 


IV. Some of the Most Important Editions of MSS. 


Novum Testamentum e Codice Vaticano, Milan, 1907 (photo). 

Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus (&), Lake, Oxford, 1911(photo). 

Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis, Cambridge, 1899 (photo). 

Codex Bezae, Scrivener, Cambridge, 1864 (transcription). 

Codex 1 and its Allies (1-118-131-209), Lake, Texts and Studies, 
Vol. vii., Cambridge, 1902. 

The Washington ms. of the Gospels (W), Sanders, Macmillan, 
1912 (photo and transcription). 

Collation of Codex Ev. 604(700), Hoskiec, London, 1890, 

Die Koridethi Evangelion (©), Beerman and Gregory, 
Leipzig, 1913. 

Codex Theodorae Petropolitanus (565), Belsheim, Chris- 
tiania, 1885. 

Collation of four Gospel mss. (13, ete.), Ferrar and Abbott, 
Dublin, 1877. 

Transcript of Codex Augiensis, Scrivener, Cambridge, 1859. 

Codex H of the Pauline Epistles, H. Omont, Paris, 1889 ; and 
K. Lake, Oxford, 1905. 

Codex Alexandrinus, London, 1909 (photo). 

Codex Laudianus, Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1843: in Anecdota 
Sacra et Profana, Leipzig, 1861. 
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APPENDIX € 
GROUPING OF AUTHORITIES 


In the Gospels 
Neutral and Alexandrian Authorities 


NBCLRTZ, 33, 1241, the Bohairic Version. Origen (partly), 
Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria. 

In Mark only, AV, 1342. 

In Luke only, &. 

In part of Luke and John, W. 


Western Authorities 


DW (only Mark i.-v.), the African Latin (k, e), the Old Syriac 
(Sinaitic and Curetonian), Tertullian, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyprian, Augustine (in parts). 

All other authorities have Antzochian, Byzantine, or mixed 

tcats. The chief mixed texts are :— 
(1) The European Latin and Vulgate, represented best by 
a, b, iand A, Y, F, Reg. of the Vulgate. 
(2) The Caesarean text, represented best by ©, 565, fam. 1, 
fam. 13, 700, and the Georgian Version, and, with 
some other elements, in W (Mark y.-xvi.) and 28. 


In Acts 


Neutral and Alexandrian authorities: 

NBAC, 81, 1175 (both versions), Clement (?), Origen, 

Athanasius, Cyril. 
Western authorities : 

D Pap. Oxyr, 2, Pap. Michigan; Old Latin, the margin of 
the Harklean Version, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Ephraem. 

All other authorities have a mixed or Antiochian text, but 
there is a specially large amount of Western readings in the 


European Latin (e, g, and Lucifer) and in the Greek minuscules 
58 and 614. 


In the Pauline Epistles 


Neutral and Alexandrian authorities : 

NAC, and the early Greek Fathers, 

Western authorities : 

DEFG and the Old Latin versions and Fathers. B, however, 
sometimes joins this group, and the differentiation of 
texts has not yet been carried nearly so far ag in the 
Gospels and Acts. 
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BOOKS VALUABLE FOR THE STUDY OF THE TEXT 


Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, London, 1894. 
Scrivener. 

Linfiihrung iv das Griechische Neue Testament, Gottingen, 1923. 
E. Nestle and E. von Dobschiitz. 

Introduction to the Text of New Testament. ¥. Kenyon. 

Griechische Paldographie, Leipzig, 1911. V. Gardthausen. 

Greek and Latin Paleography, Oxford, 1912. Maunde Thompson. 

Teatkritik, Leipzig, 1900-1909. C. R. Gregory. 

Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 
1908. C. R. Gregory. 

Novum Testamentwm Gracce, 8th edition, vol. iii. by Gregory. 
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